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THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 

The beautiful scene depicted on this page was drawn tor us by 
Mr. Kilburn, from a point of view selected among the thousand 
islands which gem the bosom of the St. Lawrence. The group of 
wooded islets embraced in our engraving vary in size ; on one of 
them is seen a log cabin. The steamers that cleave their way 
through the swift current do not detract from the picturesque effect 
of the scenery. In the foreground a boat with three figures adds 
life to the lovely landscape. The “Thousand Islands” extend 
from Lake Ontario thirty miles down the river. Many persons 
who have not sailed through them are inclined to think the num- 
ber greatly exaggerated, but such is not the case; there are in 
fact, over fifteen hundred of them, none of them attaining any 
large size, and many being merely rocks, slightly elevated above 
the surface of the water. Most of them are covered with foliage, 
although very few have any available soil. In many places they 
lie 80 close to each other that a canoe can barely pass between 
them. The scenery here and throughout the St. Lawrence is love- 
ly beyond description ; no pen or pencil can do justice to the ex- 


as-many as eighty can be counted at one time, and the beauty of 
the foliage, as the light streams in upon them, and the reflections 
in the water around them, must be seen to be appreciated. The 
St. Lawrence, forming the outlet to the great chain of lakes or in- 
land seas, lying between the United States and Canada, is one of 
the most important rivers on the continent. For a part of its 
course.it forms the boundary between the United States and Can- 
ada, but after crossing the 46th degree of north latitude, its course 
is wholly within the Canadian territory. From Lake Ontario to 
Montreal, it is sometimes called the Iroquois, but it is more gen- 
erally known as the St. Lawrence from the outlet of Lake Onta- 
rio to its mouth. Its width below Montreal varies from half a 
mile to three miles, and it passes through Lake St. Peter, which 
is from twelve to fifteen miles wide, at fifty miles below Montreal. 
Below Quebec the river increases rapidly in width, and its mouth, 
as it enters the gulf of the same name, is nearly one hundred 
thiles across. Its average descent is about six inches to the mile, 
though its current is unequal, in some places flowing along calm- 
ly and peacefully—in others roaring and rushing among the rocks 
that fret and break its course. Among its important tributaries are 


the Richelieu, which is the outlet of Lake Champlain, entering at 
the head of Lake St. Peter, and the Saguenay, which flows into it 
on the north, 140 miles below Quebec. The Ottawa, or Grand 
River, flows into it a little above Montreal. It is a great commer- 
cial artery, and wealth to the extent of millions is entrusted to its 
bosom. It is navigable for ships of the line to Quebec, 400 miles, 
and for 600-ton vessels to Montreal, and beyond, by a series of 
ship canals, constructed for the purpose of passing the falls and 
rapids, into the lakes. The fleets which navigate its waters add 
much to the beauty of its scenery—the white sails of the ships and 
smaller craft contrasting with the black funnels of the puffing 
steamers, while ever and anon the psssage of an enormous timber 
raft, sometimes propelled by sweeps, and sometimes spreading a 
sail to the breeze, completes the variety of the moving panorama. 
These timber rafts have huts upon them for the accommodation of 
the raftsmen. There is also another sort of craft nowhere else 
known, with long, low hulls, destined for the transportation of tim- 
ber, and singularly picturesque in their appearance. At all times 


this noble river with its magnificent scenery is a favorite resort ot 
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THE TEXAN GRUISER. 


CALYPS®, THE WANDERER. 


A TALE OF THE LAST WAR. 


BY T. BURLINGAME ROSS. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER X. 


THE FLIGHT. 


‘Durtne all the time that Irene was left alone she moved not 
from her bed. She lay there and pondered upon the years that 
had passed, and upon the days that had passed. She thought of 
her father—and she wondered if any other child in all the country 
had a parent like him. She hoped not—she prayed not. Then 
she thought of the noble youth upon whom she had bestowed the 
whole of her pure heart’s love, and she wondered if he loved her 
as she loved him. He had never told her of his love, though she 
had hoped that in his looks she had read the happy assurance. 

“ It is a strange tale of love,” she murmured to herself, as she 
clasped her hands upon her bosom. “ And yet, how could I help 
t? What to me was his nativity or his tongue? God makes 
no nations—no tongues—no castes. He makes men, and He fash- 
ions human souls. ©, Clarence—Clarence—can our Father in 
heaven have in store for me the protecting love of thy noble heart 
—the shielding power of thy strong arms ?” 

And thus, many and many a time, in the dark hours of the 
past, had Irene St. Marc called upon the name of Clarence How- 
ard. With a heart as pure and true as heaven itself, she had not 
one thing to love with that strong, holy love which is woman’s 
most potent emotion, save the youth who had so strangely crossed 
her life-track. Had she possessed such a heart as the common 
husband-hunter possesses, she might have soon forgotten the 
handsome American; but her love was a truth—her soul was a 
holy, solemn minister of right—and her heart was an altar where 
on her own life would have been offered up, could true love have- 
demanded the sacrifice. O, she was a noble-hearted, virtuous 
girl. Surely, good angels were watching over her then—perhaps 
dwelling in the very gloom that surrounded her. Who shall say 
that the worn spirit of earth awaked no sympathy in an angel 
soul? Who shall say that Heaven has no silent messengers who 
can see and feel, and who can bear away to God the story of the 
grief-burdened child of mortality? At all events such thoughts 
as these passed through Irene’s mind, and she derived some con- 
solation from thew. 

At length the maiden was aroused by hearing a light creaking 
from the stairs which came down from the roof, and in a few mo- 
ments more, some one tried her door. She arose and went to 
ask who was there, and the soft voice of Cassandra was heard in 
reply. 

“ Are you alone ?” the girl asked, in a very low whisper. 

“ Yes—no one has been here since you left.” 

Cassandra turned and picked up a bundle she had dropped by 
the side of the door, and then came in, and as soon as the door 
had been re-locked, the two went back to where the candles were. 
Irene sat down, but she dared not ask a question ; she had rested 
all her hopes upon her maid’s success, and she was fearful of elic- 
iting a fatal answer. But she was not kept long in suspense. 

“ Did you notice which way I came ?” Cassandra asked. 

“ You came down from the roof, did you not ?”’ 

Yes.” 

“But how?” queried Irene, whose mind had just caught the 
difficulty of the thing. 

“Ah, my mistress, good Father Rondo has been more kind 
than I had even hoped. Not only has he given me the dresses I 
sought, but he also gave me a key to the chapel, which I am to 
return to him.” 

“ Bless you—bless—” murmured Irene, at the same time draw- 
ing the good girl’s head upon her bosom and kissing her. “ We 
can escape now.” 

“ Yes—easily,” returned Cassandra, raising her head. “ All 
we have to do, is simply to put on the dresses I have brought, and 
then make our escape. But we will not start yet ; it will be safer 
to wait until after midnight, for then all will be safe here in the 
house. We had better retire now, for there is no knowing who 
may come to look in upon us. If suspicion is already entertained 
it will not do to excite more.” 

Irene saw at once the propriety of the girl’s suggestion, and ere 
long afterwards she prepared to retire. The candles were extin- 
guished after a small night-lamp had been lighted, and then Cas- 
sandra lay down with her mistress—which she often did when the 
latter was unwell or lonesome. It was not far from eleven o’clock 
when a light footstep was heard near the door, and immediately 
afverwards some one tried the latch. Upon the instant Cassandra 
commenced to snore. 

“ Who's there?” asked Irene, speaking as though she had just 
been awakened from a sound sleep. 

“ It’s only me—old Bel,” returned the applicant. “I thought 
I’d just stop and see if you wanted anything.” 

“No, I thank you—I want only sleep.” 

After this the woman went away. Cassandra listened until she 
was out of hearing, and then she said : 

“ Your father sent that old woman up, I am sure. I saw her 
in conversation with him as I passed bis window this evening.” 


“T thought of that, when I first heard her,” returned Irene. 
Nothing more was said until the clock struck twelve, though 
neither of the girls had ctosed their eyes from drowsiness. All 
was quiet in the house, and had been since Bel’s visit to their 
door. 

“Now,” said Cassandra, in a low whisper, “let us up and pre- 
pare. I will make sure that there is no one about the hall.” 

Thus speaking, she arose and walked softly to the door, and 
having opened it she passed noiselessly out and looked about. 
But she found nothing in the way, All was still and quiet, and 
the lights were all out; she returned, and having re-locked the 
door she raised the wick of the lamp, and then proceeded to open 
the bundle she had brought with her from the good priest’s. First 
she helped dress Irene. The black silken hose were drawn on; 
then the buckled shoes; then the close ‘vest; and then the long 
robe. The latter garment was not an inch too long, and when 
the girdle was round about the loins aud tied, the garb fitted well. 
Next she put Irene’s long, silken tresses snugly up on the top of 
the head, and having bound them up, she put on the tight skull- 
cap. It only needed now the great-brimmed hat, and this the 
girl brought up from her bundle. Irene took the lamp and went 
to the mirror, And she was well pleased with the disguise, feeling 
sure that in the night, at least, she should not be detected. 

As soon as this was accomplished, Cassandra proceeded to put 
on her own disguise, which was just like that of her mistress. 

“Now,” she said, “let us pack up what we shall most need, 
and then we will be off. We can take one change of dress, and 
that must suffice in that line.” 

The bundles were quickly made up, and then they turned their 
attention to such things as they wished to secure about their per- 
sons. Irene had quite a lot of valuable jewelry, besides about 
five hundred dollars in golden coin. All this she secured about 
her, and then she sat down upon the bed. The excitement of 
the occasion was almost overpowering. 

“ All is ready now,” whispered Cassandra, placing her arm 
about the maiden’s neck. 

“Do not fear for me,” Irene quickly returned; “it is only a 
momentary weakness—I was only thinking—” 

She stopped here and burst into tears. For some moments she 
wept upon her companion’s bosom, and finally she gazed up and 
brushed the tears away. 

“Tt is past now,” she said. ‘I could not help it, Cassandra; 
it was my last thought of the place that has been so long my 
home. But it’s over. I am strong now—let us go.” 

The two girls took up their bundles and passed out from the 
room. Cassandra locked the door behind her and put the key 
in her pocket, and then noiselessly led the way to the roof-ladder, 
and thence to the top of the house. Here she blew out her light, 
and having set the lamp down where it would not be easily seen, 
she started on towards the roof of the adjoining building. They 
walked very quietly here, for some of the servants slept beneath 
them. ‘There was no moon, but the stars were all out clear and 
bright, and the fugitives picked their way very easily. Having 
passed the roof of the second house, they came to the chapel, on 
the top of which there was a cupola. Upon one side of this cu- 
pola there was a door, and this Cassandra opened by means of 
tie key which the priest had given her. She knew the way well, 
and thus found no difficulty in reaching the porch of the chapel, 
from which place they made their way to the open court without 
any obstruction. A few steps further and they were in the street, 
with the way open before them now to go as they pleased. 

“—sh !”” uttered Irene, drawing more closely to her companion, 
“ there is a man !” 

“« Ah, Irene, you must be more careful than that. Let come 
what may, we must be bold and fearless, else our disguises will 
avail us nothing. But we have nothing to fear here, for I think 
this is good Gonzales.” 

And so it proved. The priest was the first to speak. 

“ Fear not, lady,” he said, as he noticed Irene’s tremulousness. 
“If you you have a holy purpose in view—and I believe you 
have—go boldly on, but carefully. You have the key, Cassandra ?” 

“ Yes, good father. Here it is.” 

“ Now come with me,” the man said, as he placed the key in 
the pocket of his gown. “TI will go beyond the gates of the city 
with you, and beyond there you must trust to your own strength 
and wit. But within the city I may be of service, for if the sen- 
tinels hail us, my identity will be passport enough for you.” 

And it was fortunate for them that Gonzales went with them, 
for they were stopped by three different sentries, though no oppo- 
sition was offered. Arrived at the gate, the real priest readily 
obtained egress, and in a few moments more they were standing 
without the walls of the town. There was a sense of dreariness 
came over Irene’s soul as she cast her eyes over the wide expanse 
of land and marsh which lay spread so darkly and gloomily 
beneath the night. , 

“Which way now?” she involuntarily uttered, as the party 
stopped not far from the gate. 

“There is but one way that I could recommend,” returned 
Rondo. 
to return too soon ; we must take the Jalapa road, for there is 
none other that would be safe. Among some of the—stop! By 
the mass, I know a native not far from the road who owes me a 
debt of gratitude. I saved him from the executioner’s hands not 
two years ago, when a party of them were apprehended for high- 
way robbery ; his name is Jacar Xanpa. I will send you to him, 
and there you shall be safe. But come—I can explain as we 
go on. 


Ps trio now set forward as swiftly as the priest thought pru- 
t. 


“ You must not be too eager on this journey,” he said, with an 


“I will go with you a little further, for I have no desire [ 


expressive shake of the head, “for the last end must be as impor. 
tant as this. You do not suppose that your escape will be discoy. 
ered before morning, 60 you have some hours yet in which to 
work. Take a measure that you think you can maintain, anj 
then throw your energies into it.” 

The road from the city ran for nearly a mile and a half over 
the low, sandy shore of the sea, and then it turned abruptly to the 
westward, winding along among numerous hills of sand. At the 
end of three hours they had travelled a little over nine miles, anj 
as they now came to a spot where a small clump of trees haj 
found a standing-place in the sand, they sat down to rest for, 
while. But they dared not stop too long, and at the end of some 
fifteen minutes, Irene said she was ready to start on, though Gon. 
zales had informed them that he conld go no further. 

“ And now,” he said, as he arose to his feet, but motioning for 
them to remain sitting, “I must leave you; but I can direct you 
so that you cannot miss your way. On tltis road you must travel 
nearly eight miles further; you will then come to a small framoi 
house, before which is a water-stand. Of course you cannot miss 
this. About quarter of a mile beyond this you will find a narrow 
horse-path turning from the main road abruptly to the right hand, 
You cannot miss this, either. Take that path, and it will lead 
you around a high hill, beyond whiclt you will come to a fertile 
spot where trees and grass grow, and where there is a collection 
of about a dozen small, cane-built huts, inhabited by Indians; 
find Jacar Xanpa, and tell him I sent youto him. You may bx 
sure he will not only receive you kindly, but do all for you tha 
lays in his power. But you had better retain your disguises while 
you remain there, for I cannot speak with regard to the characters 
of the rest of the people there. And you might ask Xanpa to 
keep your secret for you.” 

Irene requested him to give the directions once more, and when 
he had done so, she arose to her feet. 

“ Of course I must be back by daylight,” the good priest said, 
“for my companions will not expect to miss me. But you have 
the way direct before you now, and I know not how I should 
assist you.” 

“We would not ask you to go,” said Irene, ‘“ We shall do 
very well ; God will bless you for what you have done.” 

“‘ Speak not of it, lady. All that I am, or ever hope to be, I 
owe to Cassandra’s father, and for her and her’s I am only too 
happy to do all Ican. So much for gratitude—and now I owe 
something to justice and humanity, and on that score you may 
command me. But go to Xanpa’s, and in three days I will come 
to you if I can do so without exciting any suspicion that might 
work against you. But time wanes—God bless and guard you.” 

As he spoke thus, he turned away and moved back towards 
the town. Once he stopped and turned his head ; the girls had 
not moved. He raised his finger towards the point they wer 
to pursue, and then lifted it towards heaven. In a few moments 
more he was on his way again, while the anxious fugitives, with 
a quickly uttered prayer, moved on further and further from the 
point where they had separated from their guide. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN IRONS. 


CLARENCE was right with regard to the intended movetnent 
of the brig. She rounded to, and came up alongside the schoo- 
er. Her men were at the guns with lighted matches, but they 
did not fire. As soon as the graplings could be made fast, the 
captain of the brig leaped upon the schooner’s deck. He wasa 
dark, ignorant-looking fellow, but possessing not only great brute 
strength, but apparently a good degree of boldness. He was fol- 
lowed by about a dozen men, who looked ragged and dirty enough 
to have just come from the mines. 

““Who’s commander here?” the Mexican asked, in no very 
good humor. 

Max looked at Clarence, and Clarence looked at Max ; but the 
younger man replied : 

“This man, senor, is captain of the vessel, but ’twas I that or 
dered the resistance that has been made.” ; 

“Not by a long shot, ole chap,” uttered Max, who spoke the 
language well. “ We’re both in the mess. I own the craft, and 
I own all the mischief we’ve done ye; only I must say that 
Capt’n Howard’s more extended knowledge has been a most tr 
mendous help to us.” 

“ And now wouldn’t we be serving you all just right to string 
ye up in the rigging and sink the old craft with ye still hanging 
her?” uttered the Mexican, in rather a threatening tone. 

“That depends upon whether you care anything about our cat 
go, or not,” coolly returned Clarence. “I suppose you'll find 
about four thousand doHars’ worth of plunder here ; and when 
we resolved to defend ourselves, the point in our minds was this: 
we'll escape if we can—and of course you wouldn’t blame us for 
that, for that is the conceded right of even an enemy ; then W° 
thought—here : if we don’t escape, our enemies wont complait, 
for four thousand dollars will go further among a few captors that 
among & great many.” 

The Mexican’s face changed its expression wonderfully. 

“Eh?” he uttered. “ What’s your cargo ?” 

“ Some furs—nice ones ; some provisions—beef, pork and ve" 
ison ; and some money.” 

“ And ye surrender now ?” ; 

“ Of course,” returned Clarence, for Max had nodded to him 
to speak. ‘“‘ We resisted as long as we could, and when we found 
we must be captured, we concluded to give up.” 

“Well,” resumed the Mexican, in a relenting tone, “ it’s luckY 
for you, perhaps, that we are none of us relatives. ‘Those that a” 
gone run their own risk, and they’ve got it. I guess we'll hare 
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you carried on board our vessel and put in irons, and then we’ll 
overhaul your craft, and see what we can find.” 

In obedience of an order to this effect, the crew of the schoon- 
er were transferred to the brig, and there putin irons. The ves- 
sel carried a large long-boat amidships, and into this our men 
were placed before being ironed. The first impulse of Clarence, 
upon reaching the brig’s deck, was to look about upon the re- 
sult of his companions’ work. At first he could see nothing, but 
as he cast his eyes forward, upon the larboard side, he saw the 
dead men gathered there. Of course he could not count them, 
for they were piled one atop of the other, but he could see that 
there were a great number of them. At length he had an oppor- 
tunity to ask, and he was informed that thirty.nine men had been 
killed ! and that only one man had been hit who survived it! At 
first the young captain could hardly credit it ; but then he quick- 
ly remembered how unerringly the old hunters could shoot, and 
when he came to reflect upon the number of times they had fired 
he had no more to wonder at. 

The brig had, previous to the chase, fifty-eight men. She had 
sailed from Vera Cruz with sixty, but two of them had been kill- 
ed in a private fight got up for their amusement and exercise. 
Consequently she had now but nineteen men left; and under 
these circumstances they concluded not to allow over three men 
to man the prize, for as the schooner would sell for something, 
they wished to save her. Three men were easily found who would 
take charge of the schooner, and when they were detailed, it left 
the brig’s crew cut down to sixteen men. But they felt sure that 
would be enough to carry the vessel safely into Vera Cruz, for 
they could have their prisoners securely ironed, so that no trouble 
need be apprehended from them. 

The sun was down and night almost shut in, when the last load 
of stuff was brought off from the prize, and then the three men 
were sent on board to take charge, with instructions to keep as 
near as possible to the brig through the night, a light being sus- 
pended at the main peak as a guide. 

“ Quite a prize,” said the Mexican captain, standing upon the 
chocks on which the boat stood, and holding his lantern over so 
that he could see the hands and feet of his prisoners. ‘“ Your beef 
and pork comes quite handy.” 

Clarence would have spoken, but just thén another of the Mex- 
icans came and stood by the captain’s side, and took the lantern. 
The captain’s next movement was to get into the boat, and when 
he had taken the lantern, the second man followed his example. 
The prisoners were all in the stern-sheets of the boat, where they 
sat around facing each other—Clarence and Max being upon the 
extreme after thwart, facing forward; then two more upon each 
of the side thwarts ; and three upon the quarter-thwart, who were 
facing aft. The captain of the brig stepped over among them, 
and his first movement was to examine their irons, which he 
found all secure. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he, with a very peculiar smile, “ you 
must pardon me for my suspicions, but I must examine you to 
see if you have any concealed weapons. Senor—you first; stand, 
if you please.” 

This was spoken to Clarence, who arose at once. The captain 
passed his dingy hands over his pockets and bosom, and the first 
thing of importance he noticed was Clarence’s watch, which he 
pulled out. It was a gold-cased chronometer. 

“Do you call that a weapon?” our hero asked, unable to re- 
press the smile which the fellow’s cupidity called up. 

“Rather dangerous,” the Mexican responded, with a very sug- 
gestive wink. ‘“ This must be a valuable one.” 

“T paid two hundred and twenty-five dollars for it, senor.” 

“Tt is valuable.” 

“Which is equivalent to dangerous, I suppose.” 

“Certainly ; for there is hardly a man in my crew who would 
not cut your throat before morning to procure it.” 

Clarence did not doubt this at all. But his nether lip quivered 
‘little when the villain run his dirty hand down into his pocket 
and drew up his purse, though he said nothing. 

“ Aha—gold here, too,” the captain uttered, as the yellow coin 
gleamed upon his sparkling eyes. “I'll keep it for you until you 
get out of the Vera Cruz prison.” 

Having thus gathered all the “ weapons” from Howard’s per- 
son, he turned next to Max. 

“Ye wont find much here,” the old man said. 

“Perhaps not,” returned the Mexican, at the same time draw- 
ing a heavy silver watch from his fob. ‘“ This is something, how- 
ever,” 

He found a large clasp-knife, also, upon Max, and then he turn- 
td to the next. And in this way he went around. He found no 
More watches and but little more money, Peter being the only 
other one who had enough worth taking. 

“And now I'll bid you good night,” the collector said, as he 
Stepped into the waist of the boat. “If it should happen to rain 
We'll draw the tarpaulin over you.” 

Clarence watehed the move of things very carefully, and also 
kept his ears well open. The captain, whose name the prisoners 
had found to be Migdon, called his men together and set them off 
‘ato new watches, and having given them particular directions re- 
*pecting the inhabitants of the long-boat, he directed them to as- 
‘isthim in burying the dead. They did not stop to sew them up in 
‘ty kind of winding-sheets, but simply lashing a double-headed 
thot to the feet of each body, they were cast over without cere- 
mony of any sort. 

“They might have read a prayer,” suggested Max, turning in 

t from the scene. ‘ 

“Poor wretches!’ returned Clarence, “I doubt if they ever 
heard one. Could some transmigrating power change them into 
bears, and take away their simple organs of speech, I don’t be- 


lieve their present souls would be much above their stations. 
Did you notice them? If they’d found our vessel with nothing 
of value on board, they’d have cut our throats with all the pleas- 
ure imaginable.” 

“ Sartin they would,” said Max. 

The conversation was here interrupted by the captain’s coming 
to take one more peep at them, and to see if there was anything 
wanted before the watch was relieved. Nothing was wanted, and 
he went aft. 

The irons with which the Yankees were confined were different 
from those used on board United States vessels. They were 
formed thus: two stout iron rings, the bar of the ring being 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, were joined together by two 
small rings, which worked with a swivel like the swivel of a com- 
mon ox chain. These large rings were of various sizes, to fit 
different sized limbs, and opened into two equal semi-circles, 
working on a hinge, or pivot-pin. The other ends were secured, 
when closed, by a spring and catch, a key being only required to 
open them. When closed, they looked like solid rings, the only 
blemish visible being the key-hole, which was very small. The 
irons for the ankles and wrists were exactly alike, only varying in 
size. These irons were put on, care being taken to select as 
small ones as could be comfortably clasped on, and then a mod- 
erate sized chain, about two feet long, was noosed upon the wrist- 
irons, and then confined to the foot-irons by means of a padlock. 
This formed a pretty sure means of confinement, for no force of 
mere strength which any number of men could bring to bear on 
them under the circumstance; could injure them. 

“ How is it ?” whispered Max, after Captain Migdon had gone 
below, “ do ye imagine we ken ever git these things off !”” 

“O, yes—very easily,” returned Clarence, in the same low 
tone; “‘that is, if we have the least bit of chance to work.” 

“ And they may watch us so snug that we can’t do it.” 

“IT guess there’s no danger of that, Winter. Let us see—we’ve 
got nearly five hundred miles to go to reach Vera Cruz, and I 
imagine the wind is out here for some days yet; and if that is the 
case we may be five days running it. But I don’t have the least 
fear that we shall make the run in Icss than four days, at the in- 
side. If we are pretty quiet tonight they may become more 
easy, and trust to our irons to hold us. The little saw that you 
have in your possession would cut off one of these rings in its 
stoutest place in less than a minute, if you could have fair play at 
it; and even with our hands shackled we can do it quick enough, 
if we can only get the time. But mind—it wont do to touch 
them until we are prepared to act the whole play, for they might 
discover the secret ; and then—furewell to life for this world.” 

By ten o’clock some of the prisoners were asleep, and by mid- 
night even old Max had given up to the somnific influence of 
drowsiness and fatigue. On the following morning they were 
freed from their irons, one at a time, and allowed ten minutes lib- 
erty, and after this their breakfast was brought to them, a large 
pan of black tortillas—a kind of corn cake—being set down in 
their midst, with a pail of water, and a dipper formed of half a 
cocoa-nut shell with a long wooden handle to it. The prisoners 
were hungry, and the pan was quickly cleared, there having been 
two cakes allowed for each man. 

This same thing was done again at noon, and again at night 
But there was one thing occurred that had not been counted on. 
Just as the sun went down the wind came out from tho east’rd 
and blew fresh. Migdon came and examined the prisoners, 
naturally casting his eyes about the boat to see that all else was 
right, and as he stepped down he was heard to say to one of his 
men : 

“ All safe enough. By the cross, they can’t get out of that!” 

“ Perhaps we can’t!” whispered Clarence, at the same time giv- 
ing Max a poke with his elbow. “But I'll tell you what,” he 
added sometime afterwards, ‘if this wind holds so, we’ve got to 
do something to-night, for we’re running off ten knots now, sure ; 
and on the true course, too. Keep your eyes open, my men, for 
our chance may come soon. Don’t ye see—the sentry has left us 
and gone aft. They place the fullest confidence in their irons. 
Winter—as sure as fate, if this wind holds, we sha’n’t spend the 
whole of another night at sea.” 

“T believe ye, capt’n.” 

“ Then look ye—’sh! Get out your files when I give the sig- 
nal, and be sure that you make no noise. Each man must work 
upon his companion’s irons, for he cannot work upon his own. 
Don’t sleep, now—only be ready to pretend it if anybody comes. 
Let the man next to ye get your file out for you. Now keep your 
eyes open. We wont wait long.” 

So there they sat all ready for commencing the work that was 
to set them free—if fortune deserted them not. It is no wonder 
that their hearts beat rapidly, for surely the stoutest man may find 
excitement under such circumstances. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A TURNING OF THE TABLES. 


Tue first,hours of the night passed slowly, heavily away. The 
bell was not struck at the regular half hours, but only when it 
was time to call a new watch—yet Clarence judged it was about 
eleven when he bade Max hold out his hands. He had set the 
blade of his saw, and only waited for the opportunity to use it. 
He gazed carefully about the deck, and he was sure there was no 
one near the boat. Carefully he applied hi: saw to the swivel of 
Winter’s hand-irons, keeping the place moist with spittle so that 
it might not be heard by the crew. The tiny teeth took hold 
keenly upon the soft iron, and at the end of a minute the swivel 
was separated and Max’s hands free. 


“ We'll have to leave the rings on our wrists and ankles,” 
whispered Clarence ; “but that will do no harm. Here—now 
take off mine.” 

Max placed the saw at the proper place, and though he was 
somewhat longer at the work than Clarence had been, yet he did 
it well. The next movement was to saw off the irons from the 
ankles ; or, rather, to saw them apart—and this was done without 
exciting any suspicion from the watch. The small files that the 
men had did not work so well as could have been wished, and 
Clarence at once proposed using the saws for the whole work. 
He sawed off Peter’s shackles himself, while Max was at work 
upon Sloan’s. Sloan next took the saw and freed the man next 
to him, while the boy did the same for his companion. 

At length the work was complete—all the prisoners were free. 
To be sure the rings were upon their wrists and ankles, but they 
were no longer connected, and the chains were removed. But 
this had not been done without anxiety, for the prisoners had been 
interrupted many times, and once or twice they came near being 
detected, one of the Mexicans having come to see if the noise he 
had heard had come from the boat; but all hands appeared to be 
fast asleep when he came, and he went away satisfied. 

“And now,” the young captain said, “we must have some 
weapons when we leave the boat.” 

“—sh!’” uttered Peter. ‘“ Perhaps I can get out. There are 
four iron belaying-pins that I can get, for they are not in use now, 
and with care I think I could get out.” 

“Hold on,” said the old man, Adams, raising his hand to de- 
mand attention. ‘ There’s something in the bows of the boat ; if 
Peter could crawl along under the thwarts without making any 
noise, he’d find ’em only a little ways from where I am.” 


The boy said he could do it, and he at once set about the work. 
Slowly and noiselessly he crawled along upon his hands and 
knees, and when he reached the place designated by the old man, 
he found a pile of small wooden rollers; they were made of some 
very hard wood, and were evidently used for moving ponderous 
bodies about the deck. Peter passed one of them up. It was 
about two fect long and not over two inches in diameter—surely 
nothing of the club kind could have been better. The boy hand- 
ed up eight of them, and there were four left. He wanted none 
for himself, for his first work was to gather cords of some kind 
for binding the Mexicans. 

The clubs had been passed up, and Peter had nearly regained 
his seat, when a chance movement caused his foot to slip, and as 
he came down there was some rattling of irons. One of the 
watch czme to the boat, and looked in. 

“ Where’s the boy ?” he asked, with some show of fear. 

“Eh?” groaned Clarence, yawning and stretching as if he 
were just waking up, but being careful to keep his hands clasped. 
“ What is it ?” 

Where’s the boy ?” the man repeated. 

« Ah—he’s laid down here on the flooring at our feet. Poor 
fellow—he don’t take it very easily. He aint used to such con- 
finement.” 

The man looked over and saw the boy lying there at the feet of 
his companions, and having taken one more survey of the party, 
went off again. 

It was now so near midnight that Clarence concluded to wait 
until the other watch had been called ; and it was well he did so, 
for hardly had their minds been made up to that effect, when the 
boatswain’s mate sounded his shrill whistle. The prisoners all 
placed their hands and feet together, and then laid their heads 
back as though asleep. Captain Migdon came on deck, but he 
did not come to the boat. He simply saw that the brig had the 
wind still fresh upon the beam, and that she was going through 
the water at the rate of about ten knots. 

In fifteen minutes all was still again ; but the prisoners chose to 
wait until they were sure the off watch would be asleep. So they 
waited half an hour, and then Clarence asked Max if he would 
go ahead. 

“T’ll go ahead quick enough,” returned Max ; “but I want 
you to be leader. You know more about this kind o’ work than 
I do.” 

Clarence Howard was modest, but he would not sacrifice his 
life to that polite principle, so he took command of the expedi- 
tion, feeling sure that his experience in maritime warfare would 
enable him to take advantage of things that might escape Winter’s 
notice. 

“ Gather up your clubs!” he whispered. 

They did so. 

“ Peter—you will be ready with lines when wanted.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And now, here—Mac Wayne, you will let yourself over the 
side of the boat as soon as we have got out, and work it so that 
they shall think you have fallen. Of course they will hasten to 
your assistance. Leap to your feet the moment they reach you— 
and be sure we will be on hand. Come; be careful. Steady now, 
and the brig is ours !” 

With these words Clarence Howard let himself noisclessly 
down upon the deck on the lee side. Max followed next, and 
Jack Sloan next. The watch were all on the weather side of the 
deck, and they saw none of these movements. Ere long Mac 
Wayne was left alone in the boat, and on the next moment he 
jamped out on the weather side, and allowed himself to fall over 
upon the deck. The instant he struck the deck, all hands, save 
the helmsman, darted towards him. The moment they hag passed 
the mainmast, Clarence started, and the waiting Yankees rushed 
upon them. Those heavy clubs did the work well, for one blow, 
fairly dealt upon the head, was sure to level the poor fellow who 
received it. 


At an order from the leader, Sloan hastened to the forward 
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hatchway, and there he knocked the other watch down as fast as 
they attempted to come up. The place was not fairly wide enough 
for two to come up abreast, so that Jack’s work was comparative- 
ly easy, for the light woolen caps which the Mexicans wore upon 
their heads offered no resistance to the blows of the heavy club. 

The Mexicans labored under disadvantage on all hands. They 
were wholly unarmed, and the suddenness and strangeness of the 
attack struck them with a degree of astonishment that nearly up- 
set their powers. Within five minutes from the time that Mac 
Wayne reached the deck the eight men who were on deck were 
down and bound The feat of knocking them down was very 
easily performed, for when the Yankees first came upon them 
they had all gathered wonderingly about the fallen man, and 
thus they began to fall ere they knew any more had left the boat. 

The outcries of the man at the helm soon brought Captain 
Migdon to the deck, but he was knocked down ere he had taken 
a dozen steps forward, and in a moment more his feet were in a 
noose formed on the end of the topgallant halliards. His hands 
were then bound behind him with a piece of marline stuff, and he 
was then laid away in the waist. The next move was to the 
wheel, where they took and bound the Mexican, and placed 
Adams in his place. Then they hastened to the fore-hatch, where 
they found Sloan just running the risk of being overcome, one of 
his blows having missed its object, and a man having darted up 
by him. But the business was quickly settled now. There were 
two of the men below already stunned by Sloan’s blows, and the 
other six quickly surrendered upon being assured that no harm 
should come to them further than imprisonment. As soon as 
the six men were secured, Clarence had the brig’s head put to the 
north’rd and west’d, thus taking the smart wind fair upon the 
quarter, and peeling through the water faster than before. 

The next work was to put the Mexicans in irons. The captain 
was the last one they came to. 

“* Well, senor,” said Clarence, as he and Max approached the 
fallen chieftain, “‘ you see the fortunes of war have changed.” 

It was some moments before Migdon spoke ; but finally he 
opened his lips, and his tone presented a strange mixture of anger, 
regret and surprise. 

“ Perdition have thee, thou Yankee villains! But how did you 
do it? Tell me how.” 

“Why,” answered Clarence, “‘ this is but part of what we had 
planned long before you thought you’d captured us. This was 
all arranged when wecommenced to shoot your men on the chase.” 

** But how did you doit Tell me that. How did you get 
those irons off?” 

“Don’t you see—we haven’t got them off yet. We have only 
bitten them in two.” 

“‘ Pity you couldn’t bite your lies off before they drop from 
your mouth,” uttered the captain, showing a feeling of anger. 

“Perhaps we might if we had them to practise upon,” returned 
Clarence, with a smile. “But come, we must have you try on 
some of your own ruffles, for we have concluded to relieve you. 
The fact is, that we didn’t think it hardly right that we should en- 
joy the sail without doing our share of the work.” 

Migdon looked as though he would like to show fight, but he 
probably made up his mind that he should not benefit himself 
much thereby, so he suffered the irons to be put on. 

“ Where do you mean to run?” he asked, with some anxiety 
manifesting itself amid his anger, as soon as the irons were on. 

“You will probably be landed somewhere near Galveston,” 
Clarence returned. 

Migdon seemed on the point of asking some favor, but he now 
changed his mind, and remained silent. 

“‘ Look here,” said Max, after Migdon had been stowed away 
between two of the guns, “what do ye s’pose has become of the 
schooner 

“O, she’s probably out of sight to leeward by this time,’’ re- 
turned Howard. “When this breeze sprang up, I noticed that 
the brig left her fast. I don’t think it best to pay any attention to 
her, and for two reasons. In the first place, this brig, which is 
now your prize—” 

“Our prize, capt’n,” interrapted Max. 

“ Yes—your prize. I meant to include your men, of course.” 

“ And you, too.” 

“No, no, my good sir. Under no circumstances whatever will 
I accept or claim anything save my own property. I got you into 
the scrape, and if I have helped get you out, God knows that my 
own escape is a heavenly reward for my labor.” 

Upon this there followed quite a little passage of dispute, for 
old Max seemed determined that his young friend should take a 
big share of the prize. But finally, when Clarence brought his 
foot down with such promptness that there could be no more 
mistaking his real wishes in the matter, the point was conceded. 

“And now,” the youth resumed, “as I was remarking—the 
prize will more than repay you, and when I am gone you will not 
have more than men enough to manage her. And in the second 
place—if you attempt to wait for the schooner, you may lose all 
you've gained, for in all probability there are other Mexican 
cruisers about.” 

So the brig was kept on her course, and the schooner left to 
shift for herself. Clarence obtained his watch and money, and the 
rest of the victors got back their rifles. Jack Sloan swore that 
sooner than lose his two rifles he’d lose the schooner—that is, if 
he had to choose between the two; and there is no reason for 
doubting him. 

It was arranged that the brig should touch first at the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, aud then keep on up to Grayson, and from thence 
to Galveston. On the following morning the schooner was not 
to be seen, and from that time no more thought was given her. 

‘Fhe ;sisoners were now attended to, one of them having died 


during the night—the first one whom Sloan had knocked back on 
the forecastle ladder—his skull having been broken. All the at- 
tention in their power had been shown him on the previous night, 
but he could not be helped. The rest of the prisoners were do- 
ing very well, only two of them suffering at all, if we except two 
or three headaches: The wind held fresh and fair through the 
day, and Clarence knew that they should make the land by the 
coming midnight. About eleven o’clock the brig was hove-to, 
and thus she lay until morning, at which time the land was seen 
only about ten miles distant. Clarence and Peter ate a hearty 
breakfast, packed up their bundles, and at seven o’clock they were 
ready to leave, the brig having laid her main-topsail to the mast 
within half a mile of the shore. The boat was lowered and drop- 
ped to the gangway. Clarence shook hands with those he was to 
leave behind, and then went over the side, Max and Sloan accom- 
panying him. 

Finally the young man stood upon the beach, with Peter by 
his side. 

“T hope we shall meet again,” he said, extending both his 
hands—one to Max, and the other to Sloan. 

“We shall. I feel it in my Bones,” exclaimed Max, shaking 
the hand he held vehemently. ‘I know we shall. It mayn’t be 
at sea, for I don’t go much ; but we'll heave in sight somewhere. 
Maybe on the plains of ‘Texas—maybe on the mountains of Mex- 
ico ; and perhaps away in Californy. But we’ll meet somewhere.” 

“T sincerely hope so,” was Clarence’s warm response. ‘“ And 
until that time comes may God bless you and yours. You may 
say in Galveston that I didn’t get you into a scrape without help- 
ing you out of it.” 

“T will. God bless you.” 

Adieu.” 

Ere long after this the boat started back towards the brig, while 
Clarence Howard, throwing his bundle across his shoulder, and 
bidding Peter to follow, turned away towards the country. There 
were gloom and danger ahead, but he faltered not. Hope light 
ened the former, and he had no fear for the latter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED FRIEND. 


Stow ty and wearily Irene and Cassandra moved on their way. 
It was a long distance for them, in a strange way, and at a strange 
work ; but they stopped not until they had reached the small 
house with the watering place before it. A few rods beyond this 
they walked, and then Cassandra proposed sitting down. 

“ Let us move on to the turn,” said Irene. “I am weak and 
weary. The dawn of day is close at hand, and we will not stop 
here. People may come out from this house.” 

So on they moved. It was only quarter of a mile further, but 
it seemed a long, long distance to them. Every step now seemed 
but an expiring effort, and the fainting nerves were busy only in 
carrying their messages of pain to the brain. But the corner was 
reached at length. Down the narrow path they turned, and at 
the distance of a few rods they stopped beneath a large sabino 
tree, and sunk down upon the light turf. Irene placed her hands 
to her face and burst into tears. 

“Good Irene,” murmured Cassandra, drawing her arm about 
the neck of her mistress, “faint not yet. Cannot you hold out? 
O, is there not something I can do for you ?” 

“ And are you not weary?” Irene asked, the tears still flowing. 

“‘T will not speak falsely. I am weary, my dear lady, but per- 
haps not so weary as you. O, it gives me more pain to see you 
suffer thus than can come from all my fatigue.” 

“ Forgive me! forgive me !” the maiden cried, wiping away her 
tears. “I am very foolish to do so, Cassandra, I am very foolish ; 
but I will not do so again. I am but a child after all, but I’ll be 
a woman now. There—it’s past, my love. I will complain no 
more.” 

“No, no,” cried Cassandra, in quick, eager tones, at the same 
time throwing both her arms about her companion’s neck. “0, 
I did not mean to chide you. I did not mean that I would be 
free from the knowledge of your sufferings. No, no—pour them 
all out here. I did not mean—!’ 

“—sh ! Cassandra ; I understand. I know your heart. O, you 
are good—you are kind. God bless you, Cassandra.” 

The earnestness—the deep, soul-sent power of this address af- 
fected the faithful girl deeply, and she wept in spite of all her re- 
solves to the contrary. A little while they sat thus, gazing off in 
silence upon the stars that were twinkling in the dark vault, and 
then they sank back, and rested their heads upon the small bun- 
dies which contained their clothing. They meant not to sleep— 
they meant only to lie there a little while, just to restore some- 
what of their wasted strength. Closely bound in each other’s 
arms they lay, and unconsciously their pained and heavy eyelids 
drooped. Twice Cassandra strained the reluctant lids apart, and 
she knew that she was awake, for she saw the stars. She had a 
faint idea that her companion was breathing more deeply and 
steadily than before, and she would have opened her eyes to see if 
she were not asleep already, but the eyes opened note She saw 
the bright stars gleam out for an instant, and she saw them reflect- 
ed as from a huge mirror before her—but she saw all this in the 
first faint dream of her unconscious slumber. - 

Irene St. Mare slept very soundly for a while ; but at length 
she began to dream. She dreamed that she had done a murder 
—that she had struck her father with a dagger and killed him. 
To avoid apprehension she had fied from her home, and was in a 
dense wilderness, where the giant trees grew thick, and the under- 
wood was rank and matted. Anon she found herself in a wide 
swamp, where venomous reptiles ran from her, and from among 


the slimy trees of which huge monsters gazed upon her with glar. 
ing, fiery eyes. In her fright she turned to go back, when she was 
stopped short by finding a gigantic alligator directly before her— 
his monster jaws opened wide, and his long, sharp teeth gleaming 
in the strange light that came from his glaring eyes. 

With a deep groan Irene started back and tarned to flee. But 
lo! the way was closed up behind her. Where she was sure she 
had before seen a narrow path she now found a tangled mags of 
cypress shoots and thorny vines; and wound all in among the 
dark foliage were innumerable serpents, whose slimy folds gleam. 
ed with horrid distinctness, and whose heads were raised az if 
ready for a blow at the intruder. In her agony *he wanderer 
turned again. The alligator had grown larger in bulk, and flames 
of fire were issuing from his mouth. Irene sank down, utterly 
unable to stand longer, and slowly the monster crawled towards 
her. The flames which came from its mouth enveloped her round 
about, and she felt that she was burning up. Her face was hot— 
she was burning—burning—when a low round seemed to issue 
from the monster’s throat, and it distinctly pronounced her name, 

“Trene! Irene !” 

The maiden uttered a quick, sharp cry, and started up. She 
opened her eyes and gazed about. For awhile she was completely 
blinded by the daz¥ling brightness that surrounded her ; but when 
she did get her eyes open she found the sun shining down hotly 
upon her, while Cassandra, who sat by her side, held one of her 
hands, and was gazing anxiously into her face. But this was not 
all she saw. Close by, and gazing earnestly upon her, stood a 
man, and a boy who held a couple of mules by the halters. 

“ What is it?” asked Cassandra, anxiously. “ You are not 
hurt ?”’ 

“No, no—but I had a dream ; O, a terrible dream !”’ 

“ So did I,” returned Cassandra. “I had a dreadful one, and 
this man was just in time to wake me out of it. We must have 
slept a long while, for see—the sun is far up in the heavens.” 

The man still stood, only a few feet distant, gazing upon the 
two girls. He was a native Indian, towards the middle age of 
life, and very stout and strong. He was by no means a good- 
looking man, so far as beauty was concerned, but he had a kind 
look, and Irene thought he gazed sympathizingly upon her. 

“« Ladies,” he said, speaking in very good Spanish, “you will 
pardon me for waking you, but I found you here, and I knew the 
sun was burning you up. I passed this way very early this morn- 
ing, just before daybreak, and you were here then, fast asleep ; #0 
I knew you had slept about long enough. Ah, those robes don’t 
hide your sex by daylight.” 

“You were very kind, sir,” returned Irene, gaining courage 
from the stranger’s kind tone. ‘‘ We walked all night, nearly, and 
were very tired when we reached here.” 

“Perhaps you camo from the city ?” said the Indian, interrogs- 
tively. 

Irene hesitated. 

“ You need not fear me,” the man said, for with a perception 
natural to him, he instantly read what was going on in the mind 
of the maiden. 

‘We did come from the city, senor.” 

** And may I not ask which way you are going ?” 

“ Why not trust him *” whispered Cassandra, in her mistress’s 
ear. “Perhaps he is going the same way we are, and in all prob- 
ability will know where we go. So we had better trust him, for 
these people seldom betray one who engages their honor.” 

“I will,” replied Irene ; and turning to the stranger, she said: 

“« There is a native settlement beyond here, I think.” 

“ Yes, lady—over beyond the hill.” 

*« We were going there.” 

“ Ah—you know some one there ?” 

“No, senor. But perhaps you do.” 

Yes—I live there.” 

“Then perhaps you may know one Jacar Xanpa ?” Irene said, 
earnestly. 

“ Yes,” returned the man, with a smile ; “ though here is a boy 
who knows him, perhaps, better than I do.” 

The boy thus alluded to was a bright; intelligent looking 14, 
about fourteen years of age, and though rather slight in frame, yet 
muscular and agile. He gazed up with a quaint smile, as the 
man spoke, and the expression of his countenance wore a pussled 
shade. 

“ However,” resumed the man, “though the great book-makers 
say that a man can’t find a more difficult lesson than to lear 
himself, yet I fancy I have gained a good share of the knowledg?. 
My name is Jacar Xanpa, and this is my son, Zeno.” 

Irene started to her feet at once, and every shade of doubt left 
her face. 

“Do you know the good priest Father Gonzales Rondo 1” she 
asked. 

The smile departed fiom Xanpa’s face, and a look of deep. 
prayerful gratitude took its place. 

“Yes, lady,” he returned, in a low key. “I know him wel 
I am not one who makes long prayers, but I can pray for him.” 

“ Well, senor, he came with us last night to within eight miles 
of here; and he directed us to seek Jacar Xanpa, us that 
he would not only give us shelter, but help us otherwise as well #4 
his means would permit.” 

“ Ay—and he told you truly,” cried Xanpa, joyously. “ Since 
that man stretched forth his hand and saved me from an ignomis- 
ious death, this is the first time he has given me a commission 10 
perform. But come—I have been away with a burden this mort 
ing, and you will find easy seats upon these broad panniers. 
Trast yourselves to me, and be assured that I will do all for yo" 


in my power.” 
TO BEB CONTINUED. 
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VIEW OF LABUAN. 

Labuan or Labooan, of which we present a striking view taken 
from the water, is an island of the Malay archipelago, thirty miles 
north of Borneo, which was taken ion of by the British in 
1846. In the nd is one of the curious native fishing boats 
with a group of islanders engaged in drawing a seine. Further 
off a steamer is towing along a full ri ship with her courses 
hauled up. Then rises a bold mountain elevation, wooded at its 
base, but with a stern and naked crest, round which the clouds are 
floating. The island is about ten miles long and five miles broad. 
It possesses a good harbor, and has valuable coal mines, which, 
by the aid of combined skill and capital, are susceptible of being 
worked with profit. 


ISLAND OF LABUAN, BORNEO. 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 

The large picture on this page represents one of those terrible 
scenes of a military campaign, from a mere contemplation of 
which, a shuddering sensibility might turn away aghast, but which 
those who feel it a duty to study all evils afflicting humanity, in 
order to urge reform, will not be indisposed to examine. The two 
figures in the picture represent one and the same person. The 
one, erect, and soldierly, youthful and proud of bearing, and clad 
in the brilliant trappings of his profession, is a gallant hussar of 
the British army—the other, stretched upon a pallet and covered 
with a sheet, motionless and cold as marble, is the same man, 
murdered by the severity of military punishment. The instra- 
ment of torture and death, the Lasu, is laid across his person. 
Whipped to death! Can any- 
thing be more revolting or ter- 
rible? Yet this is no fancy 
picture. A few days before 
the close of the Crimean cam- 
paign, we read in authentic ac- 
counts from the seat of war, of 
the death of a soldier of the 
British army, from the inflic- 
tion of a flogging ordered by 
a competent authority for the 
crime of drunkenness. Dis- 
; graceful as the crime was, the 

\\ punishment was still more dis- 

\ graceful. And when we think 

\ of the temptations of a milita- 

ry career—of the evil example 

of men high in office, of the 
facilities for debauchery pre- 
sented on all hands, of the 
shameful manner in which the 
comforts ef the troops in the 
Crimea were neglected, we 
pity the poor sinner who yield- 
ed to powerful circumstances, 
while we abhor the murderous 


cruelty which consigned him to so shameful a death. But let us 


do oy to our English friends—let us not su that the tale 
rror found quiet and indifferent in 
contrary, a cry of indignation arose from the British publi 
when the facts po’ to light. It helped to swell the demand for 
reform—particularly army reform—which has arisen in England, 
and which cannot but produce good fruits. We have ever been 
opposed to the punishment of flogging. It is a relic of barbarous 
times. It does not produce reform. It is so severe and so revolt- 
ing to humanity, that those who witness its infliction lose sight 
entirely of the crime or offence which has produced it, in sympa- 
thy for the offender. And this must always be the effect of ex- 
treme severity. The recipient of a public flogging is either en- 
tirely broken down in spirit by it, or he becomes perfectly harden- 
ed. The man who would yield to the temptation of liquor when 
it came in his way, but who might be weaned from the use of it 
by persuasion, or by confinement, would—after being flogged for 
the offence, be ready to shoot his officer the next time he went in- 
to action. Its tendency is to change an erring man into a hard- 
ened ruffian ; and the witnessing of such punishment has the same 
hardening effect on the spectators. If it be desirable to fill up the 
ranks with calloused ruffians—then it is well enough to continue 
the punishment ; but if to have reliable and high-souled men, 
then the sooner it is abolished, the better. We recollect a case 
of death in consequence of flogging which occurred in England a 
few years since, and produced so profound a sensation at the time 
that we thought it would effect the abolition of flogging in the 
army. The victim was a man named White, a private of the 7th 
Hassars. He had been guilty of a grave offence—that of striking 
his t. He was tried by court-martial and sentenced to be 
flogged. His punishment took place in the regimental riding- 
school, in the presence of the 7th Hussars. He was tied to a lad- 
der, and the punishment was inflicted by two farriers attached to 
the regiment. The number of lashes ordered was one hundred 
and fifty, and the two executioners alternately administered twen- 
— each, until the whole complement had been inflicted. After 
this terrible scene, during which many of the men fainted, he was 
placed in the hospital ; there he complained of severe pains in the 
chest and side, and finally expired in excessive torment. A pri- 
vate who gave his testimony on the coroner’s inquest, said that he 
himself had been flogged. It appears that he was in a stable, 
when a sergeant looked through a window and asked, ‘“‘ Who’s 


there ?”’ Matthewson, the witness, exclaimed, “ Hulloa!” when 
the sergeant exclaimed, “Is that the way you speak to a ser- 
geant?”’ The private replied that he did not know that the other 


was a sergeant. Well, if you did not know,” replied the ser- 
geant, “ I’ll teach you better manners.” The result was, that after 
the poor fellow had been locked up a week by orders of the com- 
manding officer, he was sentenced to receive one hundred lashes ; 
though he solemnly protested his ignorance of the rank of his 
persecutor, and disclaimed all intention of being insolent. It is 
but justice to say that this dreadful affair of White’s created the 
greatest sensation and excited the greatest indignation throughout 
all England. But no practical result followed, and it is notorious 
that the lash is still resorted to—and we are afraid used as reck- 
lessly and unjustifiably sometimes as in the case of Matthewson. 
Such things afford the key to much that would be otherwise inex- 
plicable in English military affairs. By them we can understand 
why it is that the British government find it so difficult to recrait 
on their own soil, and are obliged to scour the globe to obtain 
“food for powder.” Indeed, the British military service affords 
no inducements, except to the most desperate, to enlist. The 
pay of privates is small—their treatment is harsh—and promotion 
almost an impossibility. If, by any chance, a private secures the 
epaulette, he is sent to Coventry by the aristocratic officers amon 
whom he is regarded as an intruder. It may be that the war wit 
Russia has taught our English friends wisdom. They may have 
found out that to flog a soldier to death is the very worst use you 
can put him to. They may have discovered that the French sol- 
dier rushes into the fire more cheerfully for the hope that he ma 
one day be a field marshal. One thing is certain, that unless rad- 
ical reforms in the British army are accomplished, then England 
must be content with her military glories of the past. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WEARY-HEARTED BY THE WAY. 


BY WILLIE EB. PABOR. 
0 for the hopes of early hours! 
Fading as fades the light in wintry afternoon, 
Though once as promising as earth in leafy June, 
And fair as summer’s fairest flowers. 


I’m weary-hearted by the way! 
A low, sad murmur of complaint is on my tongue; 
And sorrow’s essence tinctures now my wailing song, 
As if my years were in decay. 


The blue eky once had charms for me; 
And Nature in her changing robes was sweet and fair, 
Beaaty was round my feet, and odor in the air, 

And splendor on the surging sea. 


But this was in the by-gone years, 
When I, strong-hearted, entered on the race of life 
Karnest in fervent faith, and girded for the strife, 
With heart unmanned by coward fears. 


But now—upon the steps of May 
December treads. Her frosty fingers touch my brow, 
1 sink—all heedless of the bold youth’s spoken vow— 
Quite weary-hearted by the way. 


The solemn midnight hears my cry! 
I see love's tunlight sinking in life’s clouded west, 
And low yet never ceasing murmurs fill my breast, 
Yet echo only makes reply. 


“4 -> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ROMANCE AND WHISKERS. 


BY EMERET Hi. SEDGE. 


THERE never was a young, pretty head more full of sweet 
romance than was that of Bertha Alstead. With a hearty love of 
all that was poetic and picturesque in literature, permitted the un- 
limited use of a large and not in every respect judiciously selected 
library, and also the mistress of her own time and actions, her 
enthusiasm and industry had gathered up a medley of incongruous 
and exaggerated ideas, each, perhaps, well enough in the place 
where she found it, but all together ill adapted to the clearly- 
defined realities of every-day modern life. Bertha lived in a styl- 
ish house in New York, built fair and square without nooks and 
corners, finished in every part with not the remotest hint at sliding 
panels and trap doors, with no chance for Boreas to improvise a 
preternatura! wail or whistle through multitudinous crevices just by 
way of making a lively impression on the listeners, and with ser- 
vants going continually from the highest room in the attic to the 
darkest corner of the coal cellar. There was not a bit of antiqui- 
ty about the house ; the furniture, the pictures, the plate, and even 
the edifice itself, had scarcely seen a decade of years, and had just 
as little association and history connected with them as a recently 
stuck up magician’s palace, or, to use a more matcrial compari- 
son, a new steamboat or western hotel. 

There was one exception: the library was an old one. It had 
been collected by her father, who had long since died, and was 
then carefully preserved by her brother, with whom Bertha found 
guardianship and ahome. Frank Alstead, young and ambitious, 
lived for his business ; Mrs. Alstead, for her household and socie- 
ty, and Bertha, when she was rid of her tedious prosy masters, 
for the witching story and the feudal ages. And through those 
wondrous books slid into her brain such dreams as she could very 
well have done without, and such fancies as were linked in no sort 
with the actwalities of her everyday existence. But with all this 
she possessed a large share of good sense and exuberant youthful 
spirits, and not even her most familiar acquaintance suspected to 
any commensurate extent what a maze of wonders and idealiza- 
tions hid behind her sparkling eyes and fair forehead. _ 

Bertha was seventeen, and pretty and accomplished, and was to 
come into the uncontrolled possession of a large fortune in less 
than a year, and was as popular as all these advantages and an 
agreeable manner could make her; but though she laughed with 
the gayest and danced with the merriest, she was ideally very 
wretched—so miserable that it was a constant source of astonish- 
ment to herself that she did not fade and grow thin like the for- 
saken inmate of a haunted castle; and she sung Miss Landon’s 
most despairing strains, and chanted the hopeless refrain of Ten- 
nyson’s “‘ Mariana,” thereby working herself into a sort of deli- 
cious agony, that was, after all, neither very uncomfortable nor 
destructive; yet Bertha was surely affirmative on both points. 
The young lady, though a model in her deportment and a stickler 
for the minutis: of propriety, was very certain that she abhorred 
conventialism, and while from mere luxuriousness she avoided 
exposure and exertion, she sighed for the adventurous life of the 
unfortunate beauteous Una, and fancied it would be the acme of 
happiness to wander like her, with a docile lion, through a savage 
wilderness, ranging hcr heavy grief by some new deadly fear, or 
fresh distress, as she made her uncertain way through tangled 
wilds, fled from grim, decaying towers, and sojourned with rustic 
hordes. But Bertha was not likely to gratify her predictions in 
the metropolis of America, where everything ruinous is repulsive, 
where all monsters are in shocking bad taste, where rural demon- 
strations are artificial or vulgar, where whatever is concealed is 
supposed to be vicious, mysterious and criminal, and where singu- 
larity is neither pleasant nor profitable. 

Bertha found little in the temperament of her nearest friends to 
accord with her own, and this circumstance was added to the store 
of her sorrows. Her sister was gay and talkative; Frank was 
jovial aud matter-of-fact ; fifty other friends were just like fifty 


persons taken anywhere, and Cousin Ben was as bad, if not worse, 
than any of them. Ben ‘Harnden was Bertha’s only cousin, a 
kind of second cousin, who was just Frank’s age, and a dozen 
years older than herself. Ben had been her brother’s classmate, 
and always a special friend, and though he kept rooms at the 
Astor House, and professed to board there, he virtually lived with 
the Alsteads. Bertha could not remember the time when she did 
not know him. He brought her bonbons and books almost daily, 
and bijouterie and costly presents at every festival, because she 
was his only little cousin, and teased the very life out of her for 
the same reason, doubtless. She, on her part, professed to detest 
him for the liberties he took, and never lost an opportunity of pin- 
ning him to the cushion, sewing up his gloves, putting peas in his 
hat, and the like revenges, until she was too old for such undigni- 
fied reprisals. In fine, there was always a degree of antagonism 
between the relatives, professedly sportive, to be sure, but appear- 
ing very much in earnest sometimes, especially when Bertha, in 
an access of indignation, would call her cousin detestable; and 
Ben, to justify the propriety of her qualification, would absolutely 
refuse to go with her to a concert the same evening because she 
would wear no other than pale yellow gloves. 


But as Bertha grew up into a fine young lady, their disagree- 
ment became less tumultuous, and finally calmed down into some- 
thing like harmony, and our heroine was obliged to confess that 
Ben would do very well if he was not always so obstinately prac- 
tical, if he could ever see anything but just the mere outside of the 
world, if he could ever appreciate what was not palpable and 
positive. There was not the least use in trying to convert him to 
her own more ethereal and vague habit of thinking, for he always 
met romance with reason, and morbid sentiment with a plain, 
healthful idea ; and Bertha, unwilling to provoke merriment or a 
severe analysis of her opinions, learned to keep them to herself. 


Bertha’s fortune, with only the incumbrance of her fair self, had 
many admirers, and not a few positive claimants on the ground of 
unbounded devotion to its possessor. But she looked with an 
eye of equal disfavor upon them all. What was a nice young 
man beside an old-time cavalier? what was a promising lawyer, 
drudging over the paltry item of a bad case, when compared with 
a most magnanimous knight? and what a thrifty merchant con- 
ducting a close bargain when set against Sir Huon himself? Ber- 
tha was so in love with her matchless ideal that she only regarded 
with coldness and neglect her less marvellous admirers. Indeed 
she thought very little about them, and almost as little of her 
cousin Ben, since especially he had left off teasing her, and began 
to show her as much deference and respect as any lady could 
claim. 

It was a bright, cold winter’s morning, with a thoroughly smart 
everyday atmosphere and sun. The shutters were all open in the 
back parlor, and it was very light, for Bertha was endeavoring to 
repair an unlucky rent in a favorite French collar. The attempt 
proved a protracted labor, but she was determined to persevere to 
its conclusion before attending to apything else, and she accord- 
ingly remained with her hair partially dressed, and in the ugliest 
chintz morning gown in her wardrobe. To her great disgust, 
some careless body had left open the doors, and a strong odor of 
cookery floated inte the apartment. That and her close applica- 
tion gave her a headache, and she felt as completely disenchanted 
as any mortal could. 

Just at that time, Ben came in, and sat down to talk. Yet he 
was unusually grave, and watched Bertha as she plied her intri- 
cate stitching. She looked very neat despite her careless attire, 
and her cheeks, delicately flushed with her labor, gave her un- 
wonted freshness. Her assiduous industry charmed Ben. He 
had never seen her mending a garment, and there was such a 
domestic, sensible and snug seeming about the operation that he 
was really fascinated. It brought him suddenly to the point. He 
had always known that Bertha was a splendid girl; now she ap- 
peared the excellent woman. 

Bertha finished her collar, and laid it down with a little sigh of 
relief. Ben, seated two yards off, then commenced to tell her, 
vith just enough hesitation to make him look somewhat foolish, 
that he thought it was time for him to settle in life,—that he had 
always thought very lightly of her, and asked her if she would 
not consent to be mistress of his house, and promised to make her 
the best husband in the world. 

Bertha raised her eyes in too much astonishment to laugh as 
was her first impulse, in order to scan her new lover. There he 
sat with his trim, erect form, his hair rather short, his face closely 
shaven, his eye clear and fun-secking, despite his earnestness, and 


his dress very tidy and suitable, There was not a shade or gleam 


of romantic fascination about him, and Bertha, without consider- 
ing his substantial qualities and advantages, which even she had 
no right to despise, merely remonstrated with him for carrying his 
jesting too far, and rose to leave the room. 

“ But I never was more sincere in my life,”’ persisted Ben. 

“ And I am equally certain you are joking ; at any rate, I choose 
to think so,” retorted Bertha, almost crossly, and vanished. 

When Ben perceived that the prize, which, for many years, he 
had supposed was in his grasp whenever he chose to close his 
hand upon it, had really slipped through his fingers, he awoke to 
a new sense of its inestimable value. He was so taken aback at 
first that he could not properly realize his mishap. He, Ben 
Harnden, who, in all good faith, supposed himself the direct object 
of at least a score of misses and their attendant mamas, who 
had been nurturing the delightful little conceit a dozen years, that 
it was only necessary to offer himself to any lady of his acquain- 
tance in order to ensure a companion for life,—he to be jilted at 
last curtly and har8hly by the oaly one he ever cared a sou for, 
was—stunning. He sat like a statue the next ten minutes, regret- 
ting his loss and careless precipitancy. He was conscious of hav- 


ing exhibited very indifferent devetion to his “ladye love,” while 
at the same timo his pehétration had not failed to detect the ten. 
dencies of Bertha’s habit of thought. He saw his error complete. 
ly, and striking his hand emphatically upon his knee, exclaimed ; 


“For a man professing common sense, I have been most egro. 


giously stupid.” 

“That's just what I was thinking, as I have been watching 
you the last minute,” said Frank, who had entered the apartment 
unperceived by the pre-engrossed bachelor. ‘“ What in tho world 
is the matter? You look as if your sky had fallen. Anybody 
dead 

“ O nothing—nothing, I assure you!” said Ben, starting up in 
some confusion, and looking exceedingly forlorn, despite a force 
attempt at cheerfulness. He went towards the hall as if to depart, 

“Stop!” said Frank. “You are not the man to bo distressed 
for a trifle. I have always been generous enough to permit you 
to share all my afflictions, and now I demand a reciprocity of the 
favor. Ben stupid, ¢h? You haven’t let anybody spoil your 
chestnuts, have you? I never saw you look so puzzled and con- 
founded in my life as you did when I just surprised you. Ani 
what is the matter ?”’ persisted he, as Ben endeavored to evade his 
inquiries with a bad grace. A suspicion flashed upon Frank's 
mind, and he continued : “ Bertha has something to do with this, 
maybe ¢” 

Ben could not resist the urgent importunity of his old friend, 
much less could he escape from the hand which held his coat, and 
he confessed his rejection, at the same time with a magnanimous 
conceit, which is such a balsam to wounded vanity, exculpating 
Bertha from all blame, attributing his want of success entirely to 
his own mismanagement. 

Frank was provoked and annoyed. 

“The stupidity is wholly on her side. How could she be so 
foolish? I long to give her a paternal admonition,” said he, with 
sternness. 

“Not for the world!” returned Ben. ‘ She must be allowed to 
make her own uninfluenced decision; but it is settled now, and 
we will say no more about it.” 

“IT must express my unmingled regret,” replied Frank, carnest- 
ly. “There is no man into whose care I would so willingly, so 
securely have confided her welfare and happiness as you. You 
have education, refinement, ability and wealth. I cannot believe 
that she dislikes you. Perhaps even now you might win her hand 
if you only would consent to try again.” 

“It would be quite useless,” replied Ben. “I understand my 
deficiency perfectly.” And with a pensive air he left the house. 

Ben did just as many another has done in like circumstances— 
went from home. In three days after his rejection, his baggage 
was on board an Atlantic steamer. He did not call to seo Ber- 
tha, but he dropped in at Frank’s office at the last moment, and 
the two friends walked together to the wharf. Ben was quite 
himself again, and talked very fast, and Frank listened, and 
clapped his hands, and laughed, and said “good!” repeatedly, 
and engaged to look after his business and friends, and make his 
adieus to his acquaintance. It was a wondrous jolly parting, and 
Frank stood on the pier laughing until he could no longer distin- 
guish the smiling countenance of his cousin, and then hastened 
home to gravely tell his family of Ben’s sudden departure, and to 
profoundly speculate on the unaccountable eccentricity of the 
movement. 

Bertha listened with surprise, and as soon as she could escape, 
she went to her room to shed a few tears of sorrow. She felt not 
a little compunction when she remembered their last interview, 
and she could not help confessing that Ben united in himself quite 
as many excellencies as any other person she could mention. He 
had also been so kind, and so much attached, and such a real 
friend—ah, there was the point; he was only friendly, and could 
she marry one who did not love her passionately—who did not 
adore her? Better never be led to the altar. And thus Bertha 
justified her decision and quieted her conscience, and smothered 
any lurking-loving regret that made her uneasy, and Cousin Ben 
was laid away on a high shelf in her heart to be taken down when- 
ever she wanted a subject for pensive contemplation. Ben was 
thus idealized in some sort, and certainly did not lose anything by 
his absence. 

Summer came, and Bertha drew near the Tost important of the 
birthdays she had ever celebrated. All the world knew she was 
an heiress, and also that her fortune was money in hand, and 
bowed and sued accordingly. But she formed no engagement, 
and became tired of her popularity. So, as the warm weather 
grew oppressive, Mrs. Alstead being in ill health, she gladly ac- 
quiesced in an arrangement that for the benefit of the invalid was 
to take the family to a retired watering-place by the seaside. The 
health of her sister, though impaired, was not such as to occasion 
serious apprehension, and leaving behind her the artificial life of 
the town, bearing with her no care or solicitude, she was full of 
a buoyant exultation and an enthusiasm for freedom and fresh- 
ness, which did ample justice to her cherished theories of living: 

“ What, Bertha! are you crazy?” exclaimed Frank, yawnilg 
and stretching himself to the full limit of an ungainly wooden 
rocking-chair, as she bounded into the room with a merry laugh 
and most disordered toilet. “If you haven’t been going like be 
witched over those abominable rocks for three mortal hours, shout- 
ing to the sea-gulls, then I’vo not been trying to shut my eyes and 
ears, and get » wink of sleep to kill time. If I hadn’t been in bed 
something like twelve hours per night the last week, I might poe 
sibly be deaf to your conversation with the birds.” 

“I beg your pardon,” retorted Bertha. “I haven’t spoken 
the fowls of heaven this morning. Here’s my companion, and § 
lively one, too.” And she called in a handsome little spaniel, 
still dripping from his last plunge in the ocean. 
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The dog went up to Frank, and giving a vigorous shake, 
thoroughly bespattered the weary gentleman, by way of salutation. 
Bertha’s laugh rang out again. 

“The pest!” exclaimed Frank, searching for his handkerchief 
and trying to look severe, but his good nature was too much for 
him, “Bertha, if we only had sothe company here, it might be 
endurable.” 

“Company !” replied his sister, mischievously. “ There are at 
least a dozen visitors in the house. First, the-blind old lady and 
her two daughters, who can only just find time to bathe, and then 
the Misses Smith, who dare not go out for fear of freckles, and 
Mr. Somebody, who has such an asthma, and is killing himself 
here as fast as he can, and then—” 

“Do be quiet, Bertha!” exclaimed her brother. “I have half a 
mind to write to New York for two or three good fellows to come 
on, and we'll see what can be done. Why, bless you, there are 
not even hands enough here for whist, and if I were to play soli- 
tarie and smoke cigars for the next week as I have during the last, 
I should be absolutely exterminated.” 

“Don’t in mercy send for any one!” said the sister, who could 
not discover the slightest occasion for anxiety in her brother’s 
comfortable appearance. ‘‘ You remember we planned to be 
quite alone and independent while we stayed here, and you pro- 
mised to be quiet, too,” she added, playfully. 

“Quiet? Am I not quiet as a mummy ?” exclaimed he, in 
mock desperation, and pacing the room with a high tragedy step. 
“But I am a man of my word, and if I unwittingly pledged my- 
self to stagnation and asceticism, so it shall be;,yet I’ll petition 
the propitious gods to send us help, and will not consider myself 
answerable for the consequences if they drop down a score of rol- 
licking fellows.” 

“T am content to leave thee to the gods,” said Bertha, retiring. 

Frank’s prayers were not without effect. Their ready answer 
appeared embodied at the dinner-table in the form of a distin- 
guished looking gentleman, who, it seemed likely, would relieve 
the unvarying heaviness of the small company. Frank aroused 
himself at once to enter into conversation with the newly arrived 
individual ; presently recollected him as a person to whom he had 
some time previously been introduced by a mutual friend, and 
having recalled the circumstance to the remembrance of the other, 
they were no longer strangers. Frank presented Mr. Elbridge to 
the ladies of his party, and afterwards assured them in private 
thathe was a most unexceptionable addition to their society, being 
an individual of unsullied reputation and large fortune, “and,” he 
added, “his personal qualities you will find out for yourselves if 
he remains any time, and I have hitherto seen him to be so agree- 
able that I shall do my best to keep him with us.”” 


Mr. Elbridge was above the medium stature. His complexion 
was dark, evidently bronzed by sun and wind, for when he put 
back the long wavy masses of brown hair, a lighter tint was re- 
vealed. A heavy silken beard and moustache gave a dignified 
aspect to a handsome countenance, which was nevertheless dis- 
figured by colored spectacles. These, he took occasion to observe 
to Frank, were only a temporary inconvenience, a recent injury to 
one of his eyes making such a protection for awhile indispensable. 

“The greater pity,” said Frank, to his sister, “since Elbridge 
has the finest eyes I eveg saw.” 

Elbridge’s style of dress was somewhat affected. His cravat 
was tied loose and low, and his sleeves were very wide ; but his 
linen was elegant and his waistcoat perfect. A single diamond 
upon his finger, in an old-fashioned setting, conveying the impres- 
sion that it was worn as a souvenir rather than through ostentation, 
was the only ornament visible about his person. 

Bertha, at first decidedly annoyed by the arrival of a visitor who 
was evidently of the beau monde, determined for herself to avoid 
him to the last possible extent. She remained in her room until 
tea-time, and directly afterwards stole unattended from the house, 
to watch from the rocks the soft gloom of night creep up from the 
great sea, and to wait the expected rising of the moon into the 
starlit sky. Throwing about her form her large shawl, she re- 
clined against the black rock in an easy attitude, and entranced 
with the beauty of earth and heaven, listening to the untiring rush 
of the waves, and absorbed by her busy thoughts which flowed in 
harmony with the scene around, was lost to everything save the 
delightful present. . 

Advancing footsteps did not reach her ear, and not till Elbridge 
vaulted on to a rock near by, and cut off her prospect of the moon, 
was she aware of his presence. He apologized for interrupting 
her meditations in most dulcet tones, hoped he should not intrude 
if He remained, and sat down at a convenient distance for conver- 

sation, without seeming to regard at all her cold and haughty re- 
ply. He spoke of the beautiful evening; he had travelled and 
had watched the sun setting in Norway, in Switzerlaad, in Italy 
and in Egypt. He described some peculiar features of these in a 
terse, graphic manner, that proved him to be a man of cultivated 
mind and artistic sensibilities. 


In half an hour, Bertha had begun to consider him quite endur- ' 


able, and condescended to talk in her turn. In twice that time 
she not only respected but admired him very sincerely. His 
hess and deference, the justness and vivacity of his expres- 
sion, and his pleasant voice, gained upon her continually. Then 
seemed to understand her so well—and it is no small acquisi- 
tion when a sentimental young lady finds one thus qualified—and 
with such a friendly interest dared to prune her exaggerated ideas, 
and to finish out into clearness and symmetry her dim and help- 
less thoughts. She experienced a thrill of pleasure in being thus 
cared for. Few were competent to do it, and those of her friends 
who might thus minutely have guided her had only laughed at her 
Weaknesses whenever they had betrayed “themselves. She could 
not help remembering how Frank and Cousin Ben had continually 


teased her into obstinacy and antagonism, nor wishing that they 
had managed her like this stranger that she might have loved 
them better. And then she listened anew to Elbridge, and an 
unwonted tenderness softened her heart, and she instinctively cor- 
rected her posture, and gathered up her shawl in more graceful 
folds. ° 

Every happiness but positive beatification has an end, and so 
did this conversation on the rocks, which, to Bertha, afforded in- 
creased enjoyment each moment. It was interrupted by Frank, 
who called to them from a distance ; declared he never could reach 
them ; wondered if they flew to their rugged seat; said a great 
many funny, saucy things to his sister’s utter consternation, and 
finally invited them to come to the parlor, where Mrs. Alstead 
awaited them with cards. Bertha was not sorry to be helped along 
the rough pathway, and more than once wondered how she had 
ever made her way so well alone over the broken rocks. They 
had a long evening in the parlor. Elbridge was as interesting 
there as he had been without, and was soon on the most familiar 
terms with Frank, especially, and they together arranged a fishing 
excursion for the next day. 

Bertha did not again see them until they returned at nightfall, 
and then came another evening of quiet sociability and enjoyment, 
the remembrance of which kept her eyelids waking deep—deep in 
the night. If we may not say that she was fast falling in love, it 
were in vain to attempt a description of her condition. A busy 
week passed—busy, at least, for the gentlemen who executed most 
extraordinary plans for amusement. Sometimes these were modi- 
fied to include the ladies, but oftener Frank carried the day to play 
the sportsman in the society of a congenial companion. 

One evening, just as they were finishing tea, Elbridge remarked 
that he should probably be obliged to leave on the next day. Mrs. 
Alstead cordially and politely expressed her regret. Frank made 
no concealment of his dissatisfaction, and asserted his determina- 
tion to soon follow his friend to town. Bertha alone was silent 
with downcast eyes, while her cheek became paler, and the objects 
before her blended and whirled in her confused sight. She was 
terrified at her own emotion. Was the presence of Elbridge so 
necessary to her happiness that the prospect of his departure 
should fill her with such disquiet? The movements of no other 
person ever had a similar power over her. She despised herself 
for her folly when she considered that probably she was no more 
to him than any passing acquaintance. 

“You will certainly visit us as soon as we are at home?’ re- 
marked Frank, to Elbridge. . 

Mrs. Alstead added her own invitation. 

Bertha looked up eagerly to hear his reply, but she only met 
the glare of those odious spectacles. What would she not have 
given to have seen his eyes, and read in them a meaning which 
his words failed to convey? He merely expressed the hope that 
he should see them all again, with an indifference which approached 
incivility. 

“He hasn’t a look or word for me,” commented Bertha, as 
Elbridge began to play with fork and spoon, and to speak gaily of 
an unimportant matter, as if his separation from her was not worth 
a thought. But she also remembered all his kindness to her dar- 
ing their brief association—his more than kindness. She was 
heartily glad when they rose from the table, and slipping through 
a side door, she made a hasty retreat to the verandah on the op- 
posite side of the house, and bending over the railing to let the 
sea-breeze fan her brow, she sought a degree of calmness which 
would permit her to return with propriety to the parlor. The 
next moment a hand was laid on hers. 

“Will you not walk with me once more?” said Elbridge, in his 
most persuasive tones. 

She could not control her confusion or her blushes, but she suf- 
fered him to fold her shawl around her, and took her hat from his 
hand, and accepted his proffered arm, and they went along the 
high bank, and descended to the very edge of the water. The 
sun had not yet gone down, and its beams glistened on the light 
mists in the eastern horizon, and crested the waves with gold and 
vermilion. It was very beautiful—so thought Bertha and so said 
Elbridge. 

“TI never shall forget this shore, this air, and these heavens,” 
said he. “I have gazed on many a lovely landscape, and watched 
the tossing waves by many a seaside, but I was always alone, or 
with those whose company was less desirable than solitude; but 
to-night—permit me to speak without reserve, my dear Bertha,— 
your presence is that which makes this simple prospect transcend 
all that I have elsewhere beheld. If it were not too much to hope 
for—to ask, that your companionship might henceforward make 
my life one continual delight—that the charm of your smiles and 
the music of your voice might be the reward of my unbounded 
love and untiring devotion—” Elbridge raised her hand to his 
lips. “ May I ask it ?” he added. 

She most bewitchingly smiled her consent, and placed her free 
hand with the captive one. 

“ Bertha,” said her lover, “I do not ask you to pledge yourself 
irrecoverably to me now, unless you can do so without any mis- 
givings. I cannot tell you how happy it would make me to re- 
ceive your plighted faith at this moment ; but I am fully aware that 
our acquaintance has been short, and that it is possible you may 
not fully understand your own heart, and also that you might be 
influenced by a temporary delusion to commit yourself to a keep- 
ing from which death alone could release you. On my own part, 
I have no hesitation, for my love towards you is such as no other 
person could ever excite within me—immeasurably greater and 

more tender, Iam conscious that it has power over my entire 
life, that it has my whole future in its control. I fearlessly give 
myself to you, but do not accept the offering if your love is less 
than mine.” 


Bertha was silent when Elbridge paused, awed by the solemn 


earnestness of his voice and words. She looked upon the wide 
ocean a moment, and then turning to her companion, said : 

“Your love cannot exceed my own. The present is the pro- 
phecy of the future.” * 

She could say no more, for her words were smothered in the 
bosom of her lover. With completed bliss they continued their 
walk on the shore. 

“I wonder if you would appear to have fewer celestial qualities 
if I ceased to observe you through an azure medium?’ And so 
saying Elbridge tossed his abominable spectacles far out into the 
water. 

Bertha quickly and curiously looked up to his eyes. The first 
glance confounded her, and she only winked her own very fast. 
Those eyes, so clear, so merry, so handsome, and so familiar. 
There was just such another pair in the world—Cousin Ben’s. A 
sudden thought struck her as she looked again, and like a flash 
she slipped from her lover’s arm, and stood observing him a yard 
or two distant. Her movement evidently distressed him, but he 
took off his hat, and put back his hair in the old way, and held 
out his hand to her. 

“Well, I am glad to see you, Cousin Ben,” said she, with pro- 
voking coolness} as she advanced towards him and took his hand 
in greeting. 

“ And is that all?” inquired he, bending over. ‘ Will my stra- 
tagem to win your heart cost me the treasure I sought so carn- 
estly ?” 

“I wish I could say it would, if only to pay you off, but I 
should be the chief loser.” And her face was again pressed close 
to him. 

And Cousin Ben then told her how much he had loved her, and 
how he believed it was possible to win her affections even after his 
first unsuccessful attempt, and how he remained in foreign coun- 
tries long enough to prepare a disguise, which had been successful 
beyond his expectations. And Bertha only clung more closely to 
his arm, and said she was glad to have once rejected him, since 
thereby he was pleased to reveal his more excellent qualities that 
might otherwise forever have remained unknown. 

At last they returned to the house, and when they entered 
Frank’s private parlor, he looked up, and seeing Ben’s spectacles 
no longer, advanced with comical gravity, and taking his hand, 
inquired : 

“My dear cousin, how did you enjoy your residence at Jeri- 
cho?” 

“Frank could be such a tease!” Bertha always had said that. 

> 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S WIG. 

Lord Ellenborough was once about to go on the circuit, when 
Lady Ellenborough said that she should like to accompany him. 
He replied that he had no objections, provided she did not encum- 
ber the carriage with bandboxes, which were his utter abhorrence. 
They set off. During the first day’s journey, Lord Ellenborough, 
happening to stretch his legs, struck his feet against something 
below the seat. He discovered that it was a bandbox. His indig- 
nation is not to be described. Up went the window, and out went 
the bandbox. The coachman stopped; and the footman, think- 
ing that the bandbox had tumbled out of the window by some 
extraordinary chance, was going to pick it up, when Lord Ellen- 
borough furiously called out, “ Driveon!” The bandbox accord- 
ingly was left by a ditch-side. Having reached the county-town 
where he was to officiate as judge, Lord Ellenborough proceeded 
to array himself for his appearance in the court house. ‘“ Now,” 
said he, ‘‘ where’s my wig—where is my wig?” ‘ My lord,” re- 
plied his attendant, “it was thrown out of the carriage-window.” 
—Rogers’s Table Talk. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


MARRIED, Not Matep: or, How they lived at Woodside and Throckmorton 
Hall, By Auce Cary. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. 12mo. pp. 425. 
This is quite a piquant story with a good moral. After all, these novels of 

society are best written by ladies. Alice Carey has the happiest vein as a 

sketcher of life. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Witp Western Scenes. By J.B. Jones. New and Illus 
Edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 2f 


Very clever and spirited pictures of Western life, which have become stand- 
ard. This edition is very handsomely got up. For sale by Whittemore, Niles 
& Hall. 


trated 
53. 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson has just published ‘“ The Invitation,” a duett, 
the ‘Hymns my Mother sung,” a sacred song, and a Polacca for the piano, 
by Eckhardt. 


MEMORIALS, AND OTHER Papers. By THomMas DE Quincey. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fie 1856. 2vols. 18mo. 
This beautifully printed volume contains some of the finest essays of the 
English opium-eater, including, among other things, the whole of the little 
romance of Klosterheim, which is quite a literary curiosity. 


Tae Heroes: or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. By Rev. C. Kincster. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 18mo. pp. 320. 


The story of Theseus, the Argonauts, and of Perseus, are told by the author 
in language exquisitely simple and effective. The book has acharm in the 
illustrations by the author, which have really artistic merit. 


Reaurry: or, The Millionaire's Daughter. By Mrs. L. C. Turamst. New York: 
C. Scribner. 1856. 12mo. pp. 310. 
A story for young men and young women, by an authoress who has met 
with great and deserved success. It is interesting without being spasmodic, 
and conveys a moral that all who run may read. For sale by Fetridge & Co. 


GARDENING FoR THE Sout. By Wm. N. Wuire. New York: C. M. Saxton & 
Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 402. 

A complete manual for the culture of vegetables, fruit trees and flowers in 
the region south of Pennsylvania. It is clearly written, and thoroughly prac- 
tical in its character. Any one can garden with this book fora guide. For 
sale by F. 8. Saxton, 81 Washington Street. 


New Music.—G. P. Reed & Co., 13 Tremont Street, have published the 
Return Galop and Lorimer Mazurka,” for the piano. 


Tas Firower-Garpen: or, Breck’s Book of Flowers. Boston: John P. Jewett 

& Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 392. 

Mr. Joseph Breck, the guthor of this volume, has had large experience as a 
seedsman and florist, and has edited both the *“‘ New England Farmer,” and 
the Horticultural Register.” His book is a complete manual of gardening, 
of flower and tree-raising, and the very best with which we are acquainted. 
No one who has a garden should be without this admirable work. 


Persr Gorr, tas Care Ann By J. Reynoips,M.D. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co. 
The author tells us that this story is based on actual life—and we well believe 
it. It has the true smack of the sea, and brifigs up before us the hardy and 
nerous sons of the Cape, and their fair daughters. as we have seen them and 
now them. The book is bound to have a run like a clipper schooner before a 
spanking breeze. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial } 
LET US LAUGH WHILE WE MAY. 


BY CHARLES ©. BAWYER. 


Let us laugh while we may, for we know not how soon 

May sickness or sorrow surround us with gloom ; 

Though the sun may shine bright, when first seen in the morn, 
It by noon may be clouded, be faded, and gone! 


Soon enough will our pathway, now happy and light, 
Be darkened by trouble—our dey turned to night; 
Soon enough will the cup of anguish be tasted— 

Then why, if so few, should our bright days be wasted? 


Our lives—like the ship’s on the broad, trackless ocean— 
Are often in danger—in fearful commotion ; 

We may now have fair winds, and the sky bright appear, 
But we know not how soon we may tremble with fear! 


We well know that our lives are as Mowers, that bloom 

The brightest in sunshine, the dullest in gloom ; 

We well know there's a time we should sing, and should pray, 
And a time we should laugh ;—let us laugh while we may. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


TWICE MARRIED. 


“You will accept him, of course, Lina,” said Rebecca Barton 
to her sister, Mrs. Warwick. ‘“ Surely you, of all others, need 
protection ; and for one, I should be glad to see you comfortably 
situated, and these dear children in a home once more.” 

These words were uttered by a woman past the bloom of youth, 
and with a face so deeply indented with lines, as to shadow forth 
many bitter experiences. And so it was, for Rebecca Barton had 
borne about a wounded spirit so long, and had drifted, a solitary 
waif, upon the world for so many years, that to her the ggund of 
home conveyed the idea of everything desirable. She did not for 
the moment reflect how very far a dwelling, even with all appli- 
ances of comfort, may be from a home in the truest sense. She 
did not remember how often woman may invest the ideal protector 
who offers her love and shelter, with attributes which he does not 
possess ; and that she finds, too late, that her hero has degenerated 
into a very common man! 

She was speaking to her sister, a young and beautiful woman, 
who sat rocking an infant, while another child played at her feet ; 
and whose deep mourning dress showed that she was a widow. 
The pale, careworn countenance betrayed the sorrow under which 
she had passed, showing that the cloud still rested upon her; and 
yet there was a look of thoughtful determination about the mouth, 
that betokened one who would struggle against trouble, instead of 
bending beneath it. 

“But I do not dove this man, Rebecca!” said Lina. “It is too 
fresh in my mind, that I have loved and lost one who was the im- 
personation of everything good and noble. Howcan I replace his 
image with that of a man who seems to me selfish and sordid, 
even in his professions of love to me ?” 

“You are too fastidious, Lina; you must not expect that utter 
devotion which George gave you. The romance of life ought to 
be over with you now, and you must come down to sober reality. 
I cannot bear to think of you floating about the world with no one 
to protect you, toiling painfully to maintain your children, when 
here is an opportunity for you to make for yourself a cheerful and 
happy fireside.” 

“You forget, Rebecca, that there is still a bare possibility that 
my husband is living. It seems to me that I can never fully give 
up the hope that he might have been saved, even if all the rest 
were drowned. I have heard and read of such cases.” 

“ Ah, do not deceive yourself with such vain hopes. Did not 
the papers say expressly “all on board perished?” Besides, is it 
not more than a year? Was not little Alfred born some months 
after George went to sea?” 

“Yes, it is fifteen months to day since he left me. Perhaps 
there is not any shadow of hope, and yet sometimes I feel as if 
there might be. At any rate, I have such feelings about it, as 
makes the idea of marrying perfectly hateful tome. And this Mr. 
Rushton! I wish he had never secn me! O, how I wish that he 
had married you, Rebecca! You would have been just the right 
one for him. Let me transfer him to you.” And Lina smiled for 
once, with her old love of mischicf. 

The withered cheek of the spinster lighted up for a moment 
with a faint blush, which disappeared as suddenly. Alas, for her 
young dreams! ‘What was Lina’s trouble after all to hers? Her 
sister had at least passed a few happy years with her husband, and 
had the privilege—a sad one, but still # privilege—of mourning 
him openly. But far back, in the long past, there was a vision 
which could not be revealed to other eyes than her own—her own, 
which had daily wept over its vanishing, until the light and beauty 
had gone out from them! Even to Lina this dream could not be 
told, and she left her, to go to her own room, again to struggle 
against the old misery which had never left her heart. 

Rebecca Barton was the eldest, as. Lina was the youngest of the 
Barton family. Thirty years before, the father of these children 
had left his thriving farm on the Connecticut River, to enter into 
uncertain trade in Boston. A few years struggle convinced him 
that he had perilied, not only the interests of his family, but his 
own happiness and honor. He died heart-broken at his disgrace, 
for in those days society did not forgive nor overlook deviations 
from rectitude in business operations so readily as now. Neither 

had he provided, as some modern defalcators do, for his family ; 


and step by step, with slow and painful progress, Mrs. Barton 
brought along her little family... 

Rebecca was eighteen when her father died; she had been en- 
gaged for a year to one of Mr. Barton’s mercantile fiiends. When 
the transaction came to light which blasted Mr. Barton’s good 
name, she found herself deserted by her lover. He would not link 
himself to the disgrace attached to the family; and he left her to 
marry the daughter of a rich speculator, with whose dishonorable 
transactions all the Boston world was ringing in less than a year 
afterwards. 

Lina was then a mere infant, and there were several children 
between the two sisters; but one after another died, leaving the 
.poor mother broken alike in health and spirits. She lingered 
long in poverty and destitution, supported only by Rebecca’s 
needlework. Their house was a low, one-story building in Lev- 
erett Street. They had retired to this immediately after the ‘crash 
which preceded her husband’s death; and here they ate the bitter 
bread of poverty, steeped in a mother’s tears. 

From the stately and elegant girl which Rebecca Barton had 
been, she suddenly drooped, after these terrible misfortunes, into a 
pale, haggard, dejected woman—grew old before her time, and 
looked at least fifty before she was past thirty. Her daily life was 
to “‘stitch, stitch.” By this she managed to take care of her 
mother while she lived, bury her when she died, and to give Lina 
the food and clothing which she denied herself. 

When George Warwick, a young and handsome sailor, came to 
their humble home and asked her for Lina’s hand, she consented ; 
but she would not leave that home. To all their solicitations she 
said simply, that Lina might want to come back to it some day. 
After a few brief years of happiness, in which they strove to in- 
clude the faded spinster, George’s vessel was wrecked, and it was 
said that all on board had died. Then Rebecca’s prophecy was 
fulfilled ; the old ‘“‘ten-footer” in Leverett Street received Lina 
and her children, and the two women continued to ply the needle 
in order to maintain them. One child was three years old; the 
other, little Alfred, was born after his father’s death was an- 
nounced. He was a frail, feeble child, and drew largely upon the 
time which Lina wished to devote to her sewing. 


Rebecca’s reluctance to go out had induced her to entreat her 
sister to carry home the vests which they made; and for the sake 
of giving little Mary a walk, Lina often complied. She was still 
beautiful—as much so as in her early youth; for her pale cheek, 
set off by her deep mourning dress, made her look even more in- 
teresting than she had done when bright and rosy with health and 
happiness. Her errand was to a large clothing store, and she fre- 
quently had to wait some time for her turn to deliver her work, 
and receive instructions for more. 

The proprietor of the store had noticed her often, and narrowly 
watched her. Once, when tying little Mary’s shoe-string, she had 
thrown back her veil, and he caught a glimpse of a very sweet 
face. He was a hard, cold, ill-tempered man; but the sight of a 
face like that seemed to humanize and soften him. He even raised 
the sordid price which he had before given for his work; and as 
she raised her eyes to thank him, Mr. Rushton’s heart—it was a 
small one, reader—experienced a sensation which, for once, had 
not its origin in dollars and cents. 

He thought how graceful and pretty such a woman would look 
presiding over his handsome house in Green Street—a house 
whose shutters and blinds had never been opened on the front 
since his wife had died, except to be cleaned. He thought of his 
old housckeeper—cross, ugly and snuffy—and it seemed pleasant 
to replace her image with that of this graceful little widow. Even 
the child he felt almost willing to take, in consideration of the 
mother. He knew well where Rebecca Barton lived. He had 
often sent her work, and moreover his own brother was her land- 
lord; and that evening he made an excuse to carry her a vest 
which must be done the next day, and ventured to walk in for a 
moment to give her instructions. 

It was a small room, in which the paper and paint were dingy 
with age ; but this was atoned for by the perfect neatness and order 
of its arrangements. A bright fire burned on the hearth; a neat 
supper-table was spread, although the food upon it was scanty and 
coarse enough ; and, giving life, and spirit, and beauty to the pic- 
ture, there was Lina, with little Alfred in his night-dress upon her 
knee, laughing and crowing to his sister with all the unconscious 
mirth belonging to his age. 

Even Mr. Rushton grew almost poetical under the influence of 
the scene. It was better thanghe dull, dark parlor at the back of 
the large Green Street house, with old Mrs. Whiting at the head 
of the table; and he almost longed to have them ask him to stay 
and take tea with them. But they would not have thus presumed ; 
and yet their appearance was so ladylike and polished, that he felt 
intuitively that some time in their life they must have entertained 
more distinguished gentlemen than William Rushton. 

It is not worth while to detail the steps which, one by one, 
brought Lina to accept a proposition so hateful as this seemed. 
It was only by looking at the faded cheek of her sister, and by the 
utter inability of both to work enough to keep them from poverty, 
and to take care of her children—by looking into the future, and 
seeing nothing there to help or encourage her, that she passively 
consented to become his wife. 

It was a sad day to her; and only that she was actively employ- 
ed until evening in her few and simple preparations, she would have 
sunk under her emotions. Ten times that day she exclaimed, 
“O, that it had been you, Rebecca, instead of me!” 

It was hard that she could not get rid of the old housekeeper, 
but Mr. Rushton thought best to retain her. Lina would have 
given anything to banish the vision cf her dingy face from the 
parlor—covered with snuff, as it usually was. She could not bear 


to have her touch little Alfred, for a long fit of sneezing was the 


invariable result ; nor could she endure the cooking which the old 
lady seemed bent upon performing. 

All over the house there was an air of indescribable discomfort 
of dulness and want of taste, that annoyed Lina. The old house 
in Leverett Street, mean and shabby as it wad, was infinitely bet- 
ter than this. These were small things—or rather would have 
been small to her, had she better loved the owner of the home 
which she must now call her own, too. O, what poverty or deso- 
lation would have made her come here, were she once free again ? 

The memory of her first experience of married life was so differ- 
ent! The noble-hearted sailor, showering down his gifts into her 
pleasant home; his own generous and loving nature contrasted 
with Mr. Rushton’s, so mean and sordid; the bright freshness of 
the rooms, compared with the dinginess and dimness of those from 
which she now looked out upon a close bricked yard, where no 
leaf of verdure ever bloomed—no ray of sunshine ever came! The 
figure of the old housekeeper, perpetually sitting there by the one 
large window overlooking this paradise, with spectacles, knitting- 
work and snuff-box ; the hushed voices and checked sports of her 
children when the gaunt spectre looked at them over her glasses, 
and the eternal, never-ceasing hum of her nasal voice, talking of 
what the “first Mrs. Rushton” did and said! It seemed that she 
was aunt to Mr. Rushton’s first wife; and he retained her in his 
house because she would work for her board, and it saved ser- 
vants’ wages. 

Sometimes Lina grew desperate. She could better have borno 
ill-treatment than this crushing down of nature, such as she had 
every day to contend with. There was a perpetual series of an- 
noyances and discomforts, growing out of the miserly spirit of 
Mr. Rushton; there were numberless vexations connected with 
the meddlesome disposition of the old woman ; there was an inex- 
pressible feeling at her heart, when she saw her two frightened 
children run to a corner and tremble, if they heard Mr. Rushton’s 
step, or saw the ogre eyes of Mrs. Whiting, as she checked their 
innocent play. She tried to talk it over with Rebecca; but her 
sister was so self-accused at having encouraged her marriage—so 
humble in her penitence, that Lina could not have the heart to tell 
her what she suffered. 

One day, in which Lina had been more than usually tried about 
her children, Mr. Rushton made some ungenerous allusion to the 
circumstances under which she was suffering when he gave her a 
home. He did not absolutely call her a beggar, but he implied it ; 
and the old crone by the window chuckled and laughed when she 
saw Lina was displeased. ° 

Mr. Rushton did not know the desperate being with whom he 
had just been dealing. He had often talked in this way to Mrs. 
Whiting, and not only to her, but to his first wife, and they had 
feared to resent it. Lina had nosuch fear. She did not love him 
either; there was not a particle of love for him in her heart—in- 
deed, there had not been a moment since their marriage that she 
could not have rejoiced to see him die. And then to feel that she 
was to pass her life with this lump of soulless clay for the sake of 
a home—a home, too, where the bread which her children ate was 
evidently grudged them. Sometimes she could have better borne 
his rude harshness, but not to-day—her mind had been going back 
to her early marriage, and George, as he rose to her memory, 
seemed so noble, and so good, compared with this man! 

As I said before, he did not know her. He was not capable of 
knowing that under that calm and mournful exterior there was a 
current that could be strongly moved by injustice and oppression. 
He had dealt with her as he had with the more common beings 
around him, and had little thought of the volcano over which’ his 
feet had been treading rough-shod. High-spirited as Lina was, 
she could better have borne from him some terrible outbreak of 
passion—a blow even—than this overflowing of a mean soul. 
Had he possessed either power or principle of a large nature—even 
had his passion been directed towards her in the shape of personal 


cruelty, there was a majesty in her quiet movements that might 


have awed or restrained him. He did not understand it; so he 
went on with that “mighty sum of trifles,” so irritating to a truth- 
ful and earnest nature—trifles which stung her sensitive spirit, as 
the gnat stings the lion. 

The next day Mrs. Whiting went to Cambridge to pass a week. 
Mr. Rushton came home to dinner more than usually bitter and 
morose from some out of door affair, in which some one else had 
got an advantage over him. Little Mary was whispering some- 
thing to her mother, with one frightened eye on him. He ordered 
her away—her mother’s arms were around her, and she did not 
obey. He struck her! The child screamed, and he pushed her 
furiously into the closet and locked her in, and then sat down to 
dinner ; the screams of the child had subsided into low moans, and 
the frightened Lina implored him to let her come out. He en- 
joyed her agonies, and left her with the key in his pocket. As 
soon as he was gone she tried the other keys, but not one would 
fit. Mary’s voice was hushed now, and the excited mother ap- 
plied an axe to the door. It gave way, and she found the child in 
a swoon, from fright and the close air of the closet. She revived 
her, and after a little while she sent the children to her sister. 

What her afternoon work consisted in, we may infer from the 
fact that Mr. Rushton came home-and found his house tenantless. 
It was nearly evening, but there was no fire, and everything looked 
comfortless and dark. The door at the front of the house had 
readily yielded to his touch, and he had entered with a loud and 
ringing footstep; there was no one in the back parlor—no sound 
of the children ; the darkness and stillness almost terrified him, for 
tyrants are cowardly. What if Lina should be ill up stairs* 
Visions of prospective nurses and doctors haunted him, as a mem- 
ory came to him of another wife’s sick bed, of which his greatest 
grief was the load of expense it had entailed upon him. He struck 
a light, and the battered closet met his eye. ‘She shall pay for 
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everything else was in order. He remembered the look which she 
had given him when he passed out of the room at noon. It came 
back to him, but he could not understand it even now; and he 
searched the house, rang the bells, and even called her name. She 
was gone—that was the only thought which he could grasp in bis 
low-minded rage. No feeling came to him that he deserved it by 
his mean-spirited treatment of her ; but he gazed round the deserted 
rooms with a sense of desolation, such as even death had never left 
there before. It was a sense, not of punishment, nor even was it 
self-aecusing, but it was of bitterness notwithstanding. 

Lina, as might be expected, was at Rebecca’s. At the moment 
that Mr. Rushton was searching his deserted house, the two wo- 
men were sitting together, with locked doors, and the children 
were safe in bed. Lina’s brow was very pale, and her lips were 
purple from excitement. She had bitten one of them nearly 
through, while releasing her child from the closet. There was 
now only one feeling at her heart—the thought of freedom! 
freedom, as to the slave who esgapes the master’s lash—freedom, 
as it is to him who comes out from a great moral tyranny and 
breathes the air of a new existence without hurt or impediment. 

And for the rest—her woman’s heart, all the braver for its 
crushing, strong in maternal love, could look into the future with- 
out fear, since she had so freed herself. Now she could go forth, 
with her hitherto weeping soul, bearing her sheaves with her. 

It was long before she could reconcile Rebecea to the share 
which she had taken in her marriage with one so wholly unworthy 
of her. She besought her to feel that good might come, even from 
this trial. “Believe me,” she said, “I never knew my strength 
until now.” 

Mr. Rushton made one effort to recall her. He wrote to her, 
entreating her to come back, offering to pay her children’s board 
with Rebecca. She returned him the letter without a single word, 
and commenced for another store sewing, which Rebecca now 
brought and carried back herself. Lina seldom left the house. 
They lived in this way for three years. Lina was calm, and, in 
her children’s society, even happy. 

One evening she sat down, after the little ones were asleep, and 
read a newspaper, which had been wrapped around Rebecca’s 
work. She had gone nearly through with its contents, when she 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘“ Rebecca, hear this! ‘One of the crew of 
the brig Curlew, of this port, which was wrecked on the coast of 
Africa, six years ago, is said to have arrived in England. He was 
so much injured that his reason was impaired for several years, 
and it is only within a few months that he has been able to give 
any correct account of himself. We did not learn his name.’ ” 

“If it should be George!’ said Rebecca, musingly, “and yet, 
Lina, how improbable it is. Do not think of it. It will be like 
losing him again if you should be disappointed.” 

There was a light, as of hope, in Lina’s eye, after this, which 
pained her sister to see. She never spoke of it; but there was 
something in her look which told all that she felt. She watched 
the newspapers daily, and often went without her supper to be 
able to purchase them. 

There were two ships reported in the harbor from Liverpool 
and Lina felt that George must be in one of them. The paper 
stated the number of passengers, but had nothing to say that con- 
cerned her. Her hope began to wane, but brightened up with 
every fresh arrival. She did not expect him to come in the 
steamer, because she knew he must be poor, and would have to 
work his passage. The idea that it was really her husband, fast- 
ened itself anew on her mind. She turned pale at every knock, 
and was fast growing nervous and almost unfit to work. Her ap- 
petite forsook her, and her strength was evidently failing under the 
continued excitement of her feelings. Of Mr. Rushton she knew 
nothing. He had ceased to cross her path, and she wished to for- 
get that passage of her life forever. Rebecca urged her to go out, 
but she resisted, until her sister was confined to the house with a 
slight attack of fever; then she was obliged to carry home the 
work which was promised. 

She went reluctantly, and disguised herself as much as possible, 
wearing her long black Veil, for she had put on the garb of mourn- 
ing again when she left Mr. Rushton. She hurried home, lest she 
should meet him in the dusk, when he went to supper; and half 
breathless, she burst into the room. A man sat there by Rebecca’s 
bedside. She thought it was the dector, for she had sent round 
for him to call, as she was anxious about her sister. A second 
look sent her reeling to the floor. When she awoke from her long 
trance, George himself was leaning over her—not the youthful 
sailor from whom she had parted, six years before, full of fresh, 
glad life, but a serene, thoughtful and gentle being, who looked as 
if he might protect 2 woman and make her happy too. He had 
come home, not in an English but a California steamer. After 
more than five years, passed in a foreign hospital (having been 
picked up by an outward bound ship and carried to France), he 
recovered sufficiently to tell his history. He arrived in England 
in early spring, intending to work his passage in some vessel 
home. Here he found an old friend, who induced him to accom- 
pany him to California. He was the more easily persuaded. 
to do this because he was poor, and his friend told him that in a 

few months he could make himself independent. The climate 
suited him—his health was restored, and the injury to the brain 
was never felt except on exposure to the sun. He was fortunate 
enough to secure a “ pile,” and reasonable enough to come away 
before it was diminished. He had written numberiless letters to 
his wife; one, only a few weeks before his return, stating that he 
should see her soon ; and almost believed her dead, because she 
did not answer them. 

Lina, too, had her history to relate; which she did as briefly as 
possible. She left the room for a moment, and came down stairs 


again with little Alfred, whom she placed on George’s knite. He 
did not dream that such a treasure awaited him. Little Mary 
had been nestling asleep on his shoulder ever since her mother 
had recovered from her fainting. If any one is curious to know 
which husband Lina chose to retain, they can turn to the files of 
the Boston Transcript for 1853, where they can read, if they please, 
the announcement of the re-marriage between those whom I have 
called George and Lina Warwick. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
I HAVE MET THEE. 


BY MARY F. BARBER. 


I have met thee in the spring-time, in the spring-time fresh and bright, 
When the pale young buds were waking from the winter’s cheerless night, 
When the pale young buds were waking, and o’er their leafy beds 

The spirits of the beautiful bent low their mist-crowned heads— 

Bent low their heads in rapture, while the sunlight lingered long, 

And the fragrant air was laden with a gush of ceaseless song. 


I have met thee in the summer, in the happy summer-time, 

When the buds were changed to blossoms on the orange and the lime, 

When the buds were changed to blossoms where the south wind wandered free, 
And with its dainty fingers twined an incense wreath for thee, 

And with its dainty fingers stirred the dark waves on thy brow, 

And brought to me thy welcome voice, so musical and low. 


I have met thee in autumn, the glad year’s golden prime, 

When the fragile flowers were fading from the buds of scented thyme, 
When the fragile flowers were fading in the forest-arches dim, 

And the woodland choir were chanting the old year's requiem ; 

In the shadow of the maples, where the frost-king rears his throne, 

I have met thee in the autumn, my beautiful, my own. 


I have met thee in the winter, but thy sunny head was bowed, 
Thy graceful form was hidden by the coffin and the shroud; 
Thy heart was still forever, thy heart that was the shrine 

Of all the mad idolatry now treasured up in mine; 

And the pale roses on thy breast were withering in despair, 
That death should linger on a brow so gloriously fair. 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 


A TALE OF A DONKEY. 


A DRAMA OF REAL LIFE. 


A 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


ACT I. 


SrerneE sentimentalized over a dead donkey, the most brilliant 
of French writers perpetrated a romance on the same subject, Ti- 
tania fell in love with one of the long-eared, and why should not 
we, borrowing our facts from a judicial report in a London journal, 
weave the tale of a donkey in presentable shape ? 

Fourteen years ago, then, there dwelt in the neighborhood of 
Reading, England, a charming little fairy, the daughter of a 
farmer. As a birthday present, the honest yeoman gave his child 
an infant donkey. It was reared with tenderness, and its asinine 
beauty, daily developed, richly rewarded the care of its young 
mistress. As it grew up, a chaise and harness were purchased for 
it, and in this equipage Mrs. Lydia Wheatley (the name of the 
fair owner) used to drive about the country and visit her friends. 
Miss Mitford, the distinguished authoress, pronounced the animal 
a “perfect love of a donkey ;” and a literary gentleman fell into 
tears when he saw it, because the creature reminded him so 
strangely of a departed friend. 

Thus loved and celebrated, the animal led an Elysian life, and 
promised to attain a good gid age, envied by its kindred that 
starved upon common lands, or were the property of brutal ped- 
lers, who walloped them when they wouldn’t go. But alas! the 
fairest hopes are subject to blight in this world of chance and 
change. Moore’s young lady was very unsuccessful in raising 
gazelles, and Miss Wheatley was equally unsuccessful in the don- 
key line. One morning the donkey’s paddock was empty. There 
was the grass trampled by its tiny hoofs; there was the board 
fence which had reverberated its musical matins and serenades, 
sweet as the summer melody of falling waters—but the donkey had 
vanished. We cannot paint the agony of the bercaved mistress— 
it was beyond the reach of art. Breathe mournfully, thou German 
flute! Draw it mildly, big base-viol !—low, whispering, melan- 
choly music—slowly, slowly, slowly—let the act-drop descend. 


ACT II. 

“Do you vant to buy hany hinyuns, to-day, mem ?” pleasantly 
inquired, in a musical tenor, a grim, unwashed costermonger, in 
the streets of London, of a very pretty housemaid, who stood at 
the area rails, in a snowy white cap with red ribbons. 

“No, we don’t,” replied the pretty housemaid. 

“« Don’t you vant to buy hany hinyuns?” savagely repeated the 
costermonger, in a thundering base. 

“No, I tell you!” said the pretty housemaid, who was waiting 
for policeman X. 

“Then, confound yer!’’ roared the costermonger. 

“Who are you speaking to?” exclaimed the pretty housemaid. 

“To my donkey,” replied the grim costermonger. “I ’opes as 
’ow a man may haddress ’is hown hanimal in his hown fashion ! 
Get up, confound yer! doesn’t ye ’ere the lady ?—ha, ha, don’t 
vant hany hinyuns!’”’ 

The donkey was about moving forward, when a scream was 
heard upon the sidewalk, and a plump, buxom girl, dropping the 
arm of a stout countryman, rushed forward, exclaiming : 

Bobby 

“Do you vant hany hinyans, mem?” asked the costermonger, 
uneasily. 


“I wasn’t speaking to you. I was speaking to my donkey,” 
retorted the young lady. “I don’t wonder at your mistake, how- 
ever complimentary to the poor beast.” 

“ Your donkey!” retorted the costermonger. 
vig, if I ever ’eard the like!” 

“He knows me,” said the young lady. ‘‘ Bobby!” and she 
offered him a piece of biscuit, which she produced from a reticule. 
The animal ate it eagerly, and then fondled the fair hand that fed 
him. 

“‘ Haven’t I proved property ?”’ said Miss Wheatley, turning to 
the costermonger. 

“Not a bit on’t!” said the costermonger. “It’s werry seldom 
he gits hanything to heat; and he’d do the same to hanybody as 
vas fool enough to feed him. Get up, will ye? The gentlefolks 
don’t vant no hinyuans.” 

“Keep sight of him, Lydia, while I ran to Bow Street!” said 
the lady’s companion. 


“Vell, dash my 


ACT Ill. 


“Your vashup,” said the costermonger, now arraigned before 
the sitting magistrate of Bow Street. “ You vouldn’t ruin a poor 
man! It’s my hown donkey. I raised him. He supports me, 
and I support him. I loves him like a brother!” And screwing 
his dirty knuckles into his eyes, he affected tears. 

“Bat, your worship,” said the young lady, “here the farrier 
has identified the poor animal he has shod so often—he has sworn 
to the marks.” 

“ All donkeys is alike,” said the costermonger, sullenly. 

Mr. Clerk, let the animal be brought into court,” said his 
worship. 

“No occasion for a subpeena,”’ said the cierk. 

His worship condescended to smile. A very fat constable dis- 
appeared, choking with laughter. In a few minutes the clattering 
of hoofs was heard, the crowd parted, and the disputed donkey 
trotted into court—not the first, however, who had made his ap- 
pearance at that bar, though the first with four legs, perhaps. 

“Ere, Bobby, my love!” said the costermonger, in a tone of 
whining fondness. 

“Silence, fellow!” said the magistrate. 
I will commit you for contempt !” 

“Is it contempt of the court to be familiar with a donkey ?” 
asked the costermonger, insolently. 

The magistrate deigned no answer. The donkey, rejecting the 
blandishments of the costermonger, and flinging its heels in his 
face, went directly to Miss Wheatley, placed its nose in her hands, 
and uttered a series of most unearthly sounds, testifying the most 
intense delight. 

“ Bless my soul!” said the magistrate. ‘‘ This is surprising !”’ 

“Tt is affecting, your worship,” said the clerk, who was moved 
to tears. Some of the ladies present also wept profusely. 

“Miss Wheatley,” said the magistrate, in a voice of great emo- 
tion, “the donkey is yours. Take him and be happy!” 

The spectators broke into applause, which was instantly checked 
by the fat constable seizing a dumb image-vender and kicking him 
severely, by way of example. 

“And as for you, you villain!” said his honor to the coster- 
monger, “if you don’t look sharp, Botany Bay shall be your 
dwelling-place hereafter.” 

The crowd departed in high spirits, and every one but the coster- 
monger agreed his honor was another Daniel come to judgment. 


“Tf you utter a word, 


THE NEW LOUVRE, PARIS. 


Some idea of its magnificence may be formed from the fact that, 
during the year 1855, among materials used, besides immense 
quantities of granite and artificial stone, were upwards of four mil- 
lion cubic feet of brick work! Upon the parapets of the roof have 
been arranged sixty-three beautiful allegorical groups of children, 
representing science, industry, art, commerce, etc. Sixty statues 
of eminent Frenchmen, of all ages, somewhat larger than life, are 
placed above the colonnades of the ground floor. The various 
pavilions, doorways, ctc., are all richly ornamented with historical 
and allegorical groups, and in many parts of the building, the en- 
tire surface of the wails is covered with the richest and most elabo- 
rate carvings. One hundred and fifty-five of the most eminent 
artists of the day have contributed two hundred and sixty-one 
pieces of sculpture, more or less important; and have received the 
sum of $329,000 for the same. A host of artists of lesser note, 
have been employed on the decorations of detail, and have been 
remunerated with proportionate liberality by the government. The 
total expense of the building will be about ten millions dollars ; 
and it will be, when completed, one of the most magnificent struc- 
tures in the world.— Correspondence of Saturday Post. 
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WONDERFUL SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


One of the most astonishing instances of the sagacity of the dog 
transpired this mornihg, which ever came to our knowledge. The 
Messrs. Staude, tobacconists, No. 35 Congress Street, closed their 
store last evening, leaving their favorite Newfoundland inside. 
This morning, on opening the store, the floor in the back room 
was found to be on fire, and the dog was laboring with his forefeet 
and mouth trying to subdue it. A pail of water, which stocd in 
the room, had been poured down the hole. The faithful animal 
had so successfully combated the fire as to prevent its spreading 
beyond a spot two or three feet square. Hew long the noble fellow 
had stood sentinel and fought down the advancing tlames can only 
be conjectured—it must have been several hours. His feet, legs 
and mouth were badly burned, and it is feared that he is seriousiy 
injured internally by inhaling the hot air. He refuses food, and is 
apparently in much pain. We trust the sagacious and faithful 
creature is not dangerously injured. This is the same dog which 
discovered the man Lally on the ice a few weeks since. He is 
worth his weight in gold, and may safely be pronounced the 
noblest of his race.—Troy Times. 


+ > 


The happiness of man arises more from his inward than his 
outward condition ; and the amount of good in the world cannot 
be much increased but by increasing the amount of goodness.— 
Wigglesworth. 
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REV. ELEAZER WILLIAMS, THE REPUTED BOURBON. 


REV. ELEAZER WILLIAMS. 


The aoemngenens, likeness of Eleazer Williams, an Indian 
missionary, or of is XVII, son of Louis XVI. and of Marie 
‘Antoinette—if the late Rev. Mr. Hanson’s theory be correct—is a 
very excellent one. It has not been “cooked up” to suit either 
the opponents or the advocates cf that theory, so that the reader, 
by comparing it with a portrait of any of the Bourbons, will be 
le to decide just how much similarity there is between the faces. 
Up to some fifteen or more years ago, those who knew Mr. Wil- 
liams, knew him yp! as a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Charch, of a mild disposition and average intellect, devoted to 
preaching the gospel to the Indians, and enjoying a most excellent 
character. The story of his family was as follows: The Rev. 
John Williams, of Deerfield, Mass., with his fathily, were captured 
by the Indians about 1704, and carried into Canada. They all 
returned, except a daughter Eunice, who married an Indian chief. 
The offspring of this alliance were two daughters, named Mary 
and Catherine, and a son named Thomas. Mary married an 
English surgeon named Ezekiel Williams. They had only one 
son, Thomas. His father died when Thomas was six months 
old, and he was taken care of by his mother’s sister, Catherine. 
Thomas was considered an Indian of the Iroquois tribe, and re- 
nouttved civilized life. He,married a full-blooded Indian, and had 
eleven children besides Eleazer, who was reputed to be, and was 
brought up as his son. Mr. Hanson lays a good deal of stress on 
the fact that, while the undoubted children of Thomas Williams 
were strongly marked Indians, notwithstanding the white blood 
in their veins, they bore not the slightest resemblance to Eleazer. 
Young Eleazer began education late in life, in consequence of 
idiocy; and at the breaking out of the war of 1812, was a pupil of 
the Rev. Mr. Hall, of West Hampton, Mass., and was then 27 
years of age. He was induced to enter the government service, 
and was appointed confidential agent and superintendent-general 
of the Northern Indian Department. He did good service, and 
where he was wounded, and in other affairs. 
At rg, he led a heavy column into the fire, and behaved 
with the greatest gallantry; he afterwards studied divinity, and 
became a eae reacher. So much at present for Mr. Wil- 
liams. A word the dauphin. Charles Louis, son of Louis 
XVI. and of Marie Antoinette, was born March 25,1775. After 
the death of his mother, in 1793, he was consigned to the care of 
Simon, a cobbler—a brutal scoundrel, who treated the child with 
almost incredible severity. He was starved, beaten, abused and 


reduced to a condition little short of idiocy. But the fall of 
Robespierre, and the death of the brute Simon, produced a 
for the ‘better in his circumstances. conven- 


tion of 1794 decreed his banishment. On the 9th of June, 
1795, his death was to the convention, and three 
ee testified to fact, and attributed it to scrofula. 
“ He was buried,” says the Encyclopedia Americana, “in 
the common grave of the cemetery of St. Marguerite, where 


years i 
third impostor appeared in France. Very many pee 
hin 
in prison, and supposed that ho 


su 
the throne. Mr. Hanson firmly believed 
Eleazer Williams to be the real Dauphin of France; and 


many. One of the most important points stated by Mr. 
Hanson, was the following, viz., that in 1841, the Prince 
de Joinville, on his arrival in this country, inquired for 
Mr. Williams, and sought and obtained an interview with 
him at Gregn Bay, in which, after demanding a conditional 
pledge of secrecy, he required of him a resignation of the 
crown of France, as its legitimate heir, in favor of Louis 
Philippe. The Prince de Joinville, however, on being 
written to, emphatically denied having made any offer, or 
uired any pledges respecting his resignation. Other 
points in Mr. Hanson’s argument were, the French 
ambassador, Genet, in the presence of Dr. Francis and 
others, acknowledged that the dauphin was both alive and 
in this country, and in the State of New York in 1817— 
that Le Roy de Chaumont, who, according to Genet’s 
statement, was acquainted with the affair, had much deal- 
ing with the Indians in the neighborhood where Mr. Wil- 
liams was brought up, and once in a conversation with 
him, made a remote allusion to the dauphin—that the 
name of Eleazer Williams is not on the baptismal register 
of Caughnawaga (where he is reputed to have been born ~ 
that he has none of the characteristics of an Indian 
he closely resembles Louis X VIII.—that various marks on 
his body correspond exactly with those known to have 
been on the body of the dauphin—that an unknown French- 
man came to see Mr. Williams in youth, and wept over 
him—that he recognized the portraits of Simon the jailer, 
and Madame Elizabeth, when unexpectedly placed before 
him by Professor Day—that Williams was idiotic at the 
age of 13 or 14—that the dauphin at the age of ten was re- 


duced to the same condition by ill-treatment—that since 
the recovery of his reason, faint, dreamy remembrances of 
the past have returned to the mind of Mr. Williams, cor- 
responding to known scenes in the dauphin’s history, etc. 
It would be im ible in our s: , even were it des’ . 
to go into a full detail of all Mr. Hanson’s facts and argu- 
ments. He certainly adduced many curious coincidences, 
and linked r a chain of evidence with inge- 
nuity. The denial, in toto, by the Prince de Joinville, of 


ous blow to the Williams- Dauphin . And about the 
same time that Mr. Hanson’s first article entitled “ Have 
we a Bourbon among us ?” oo a work was publish- 
ed in France, entitled “ Louis X VII., his Life, his last Ill- 
ness and Death,” by M. A. D. Beauchesne, a pious legiti- 
mist, who had devoted twenty-five years in collecting all 
the information to be obtained with regard to the impris- 
particu r in. traced out the origin 
sons who casually or officially entered the Temple durin 


latter days, as we have before remarked, when drawing 
near the close of his life, he was better treated. > 
who had seen the young F nye before his imprisonment, 
recognized him ectl admitted to take 

him in the Temple. ne was not absent from him a 
single day. The gentleness of his nature shone out in his 
dying hours. “But the very day before he died, he said 
to Gomin, who told him of the arrest of a commissary who 
had often been on duty at the Temple, ‘I am very 4 
for you see he is more w y than wo; he desnwes bis 
misfortune.’ He died on 9th of June, at about two 
o’clock in the afternoon. On the night previous, he said 
to Gomin, who expressed on Ae his sufferings, ‘ Be con- 
soled, I shall not always suffer.’ Some time afterwards 
Gomin said to him, ‘I hope you do not suffer an 7 
now.’—‘O, yes,’ was the answer, ‘I suffer, but inn | 88 ; 
the music is so beautiful.’ As no music was audible, Go- 
min asked, ‘From what direction do you hear music ?’— 
‘From up yonder.’ Presently the child exclaimed, in ec- 
mee ‘ Among all the voices I have recognized that of my 
mother.’ Next day Lasne removed Gomin from his at- 
tendance at the bedside. After a time the child moved, 
and Lasne asked him how he was. To this he answered, 
‘Do you think my sister could have heard the music? 
How much good it would have done her.’ Presently he 


THE NEW ENGLISH THREE-HORSE OMNIBUS. 
: said, ‘I have one thing to tell you.’ Lasne bent down to listen, 


muni 
iaeueienes le on the foot-board. Con 
ilitate , by a treadle on ‘00 . 
thie english 

at Constanti! 
and the sides are curiously carved in oriental fashion. 
to the tongue are two light curved rods, which support a series of 
tassels, purely ornamental 


but the boy was dead.” There is nothing more affecting than this 


in any of the death-scenes of fiction. us died Louis XVII. of 
France. More than twenty recognized the identity of the 
little After a post mortem exami- 


as it layin the Tem: 
me ne body was interred—M. Beauchesne thinks in the ceme- 
tiry of St. Margaret. 
as conclusive authority in Paris with regard to the death of the 
dauphin, and probably not a large number of persons 
to discredit the story of the death of the dauphin in the Temple. 
Though there is a world of romance in the idea that the legitimate 
heir to the throne of France, the son of the unfortunate “ Son of 
St. Louis,” and of the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, the regal star of 
Versailles, is a citizen of the United States, and has fought her 
battles, and preached in her pulpits, still we are constrained, for 
our own part, to dismiss the story as a dream. 


ENGLISH THREE-HORSE OMNIBUS.—TURKISH OMNIBUS. 
The first of the accompanying sketches represents 
of omnibus just introduced into England, and received with a good 
deal of favor. It is drawn by three horses harnessed abreast, and 
carries seventeen inside and twenty-four outside passengers. The 
’ . raised part of the roof serves as a back to the passengers on the 
sides, and allows space inside for a good-sized man to walk along 
the centre of the omnibus. There is no door, the conductor com- 
means of a bell placed under the 


M. Beauchesne’s book has been 


will continue 


a new kind 


The driver can put the breaks on the wheels to 
we present a of the omnibus used 
The body erased very hgh above the pa 


additions to the equipage. 
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published originally in Putnam’s Magazine, and afterwards 
WSN in book form, which carried conviction to the minds of 
RN WS he Tevolauon, an came intimately acquainted with 
Louis XVIL expired. The story of the boy, as told by 
never surpassed thé sad realities of his sufferings. In his 
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AMUSEMENTS IN NEW YORK. 

There is certainly no lack of amusements in the city of New 
York. Our neighbors of Gotham are as devoted to sight-seeing, 
and as philosophically a pleasure-seeking people, as the gay Paris- 
ians. If, as a business people, they are hard workers, they do not 
give up the whole time jo labor, but leave a reasonable margin for 
recreation. As the spring-opens with fine weather, and strangers 
pour into the imperial’ city, the places of entertainment are throng- 
ed—still a very lasge proportion of the audiences are natives and 
to the manor born. When we were in New York a few weeks 
since, the half a dozen theatres then open were doing an excellent 
business. 

The Academy of Music had good houses, having just been re- 

. opened for another season. It is worth a trip to New York to see 
the interior of this splendid house lighted up and filled with the 
representatives of the beauty, wealth, fashion and talent of New 
York. La Grange is as popular as ever, and the new tenor, Bal- 
cioni, was quite a favorite. At the Broadway, Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ney Williams were playing a successful engagement. Barnum’s 
Museum had more than one attractive card, and was doing as 
well as usual. Our Boston comedy, a-scribe-d to a “ well-known 
literary gentleman of this city,” was played well and success- 
fully at Burton’s. Laura Keene’s elegant theatre gave evidence 
of successful catering for the public. The performances are very 
amusing and Miss Keene is a host in herself. The Ravels seem 
to be a permanent institution in New York. Mr. Wallack, at his 
theatre, is still as popular as in the days of Halleck’s Fanny— 

That Wellack looked extremely well soli.” 

The National and Broadway Varieties are in full blast, and 
music for the million is cheap everywhere. Poetry and music 
were the fashion at Hope Chapel—the National Academy of De- 
sign was well patronized ; and in one word, we thought New York 
surpassed herself in the way of evening resources. And to think 
we can reraember it, not so many years ago, either—with only 
two theatres—the Park and the Bowery. Verily the times are 


changed. 


Susiime.—The mayor of Goton, a country town in France, 
having died during a visit to Paris, his administrators raised a 
magnificent monument to him in Goton, with this inscription :— 
“ Here lies Mayor , who was buried in Paris |” 


4 


Amusinc Biunper.—A soldier in the Crimea wound up a let- 
ter to his brother thus: “I will say no ——e 
so cold I cannot hold a pen.” 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


- Maine has fifteen railways, with an aggregate length of 
406 miles. These roads are well 
. Foster, the author of “ New York in Slices,” “New York 
by Gaslight,” and other works, is dead. 
. Dr. Robert M. Graham, who killed Mr. nee eo gen 
ago at the St. Nicholas, New Yerk, has been pardoned. 
+++. The steamship Adriatic of the Collins line, is the largest 
in tonnage of any steamer afloat. 
+++. Captain Phineas Bennett, of New York, has invented a 
hot air locomotive, to move by air and steam. 
++. Mr. Storms of New York has invented a gun and car- 
tridge to shoot out fires with. Curious. 
. General Popoff, hetman of the Don Cossacks, has popped 
off very suddenly, and was buried at Warsaw. 
+++. Leutze, the American artist, is very pleasantly situated 
with his family at Dusseldorf, Germany. 
+++. Ristori, the Italian tragedienne, is said to be still eclipsing 
Rachel in the city of Paris. 
+++. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has sold the use of his copy- 
rights for ten years for $100,000. 
+++» Mr. Mitchell, formerly manager of the Olympic Theatre, 
New York, is ill and in reduced circumstances. 
+++. The sons of Madame de Bodisco, of Washington, are 
pages to the emperor of Russia. 
+++» The establishment of a commercial exchange building 
half way between Boston and New York has been suggested. 
. The Stevens mansion, corner of Murray Street and Col- 
lege Place, New York, is to be torn down immediately. 
++» The Russian bear undertook to devour all Turkey, but 
had to be satisfied with a peace. 
«e+e The family Bible belonging to Samuel Adams ot the Rev- 
olution, is now the property of 8. G. Drake, Esq. 
+++» The gallant Texan ranger, Ben. McCullogh, lately made 
& visit to the city of Washington. 
+++. Railroad conductors have a right to eject any passenger 
who refuses to obey the regulations. 
+++» The cost of a ship canal across the isthmus of Darien 
would be only $145,407,142. j 
+++. A young woman in the Newton cars the other day refused 
to pay her fare, and threatened to fight the passengers. 
- It is estimated that $10,000 worth of cigars are smoked 


in this city every day. 
ee. Cast iron were invented by an American. They 
are durable and capable of high ornament. 


PEACE IN EUROPE, 

The news of the conclusion of-the treaty of peace in Paris was 
received in this country with every demonstration of joy, and it is 
an event of so much importance to the great interests of the world 
and of humanity, that it must form for a long time the theme of 
exultant comment. Even a victorious nation must rejoice at the 
cessation of hostilities, and nowhere was the most brilliant victory 
ever celebrated with half the zeal of a treaty of peace. And this 
is creditable to humanity, which is not half so bad as most of the 
philosophers make it. 

A great war like that which is just closed is felt, during its ex- 
igtence, all over the world. A great nation, which keeps out of 
the vortex of events, as this country has done, still feels the pres- 
sure of so convulsive and disorganizing a movement as war waged 
on « great scale. The poor man’s food costs him a third more, 
while hundreds of thousands of men are changed from producers 
to consumers, and Agriculture is mourning over wasted or idle 
fields. The effect of peace on the price of bread-stuffs was in- 
stantly apparent wherever the electric current conveyed the news. 
And if this peace be a proof that we have reached a point in 
history when war has become so destructive that it is suicidal for 
nations to engage in it, then we shall have a consolation of the 
very highest importance for the horrors which retrospection pre- 
sents to our eyes; but we cannot flatter ourselves that we have 
yet reached that millennial period. 

It is easy enough to estimate the cost of the war just closed, 
and not difficult to approximate the moral gains of the belligerent 
parties. The English papers hope that “‘ Russia has gained wis- 
dom and learned justice.” Now we fancy that she gained by bit- 
ter experience, an experience written in tears and blood, a know- 
ledge of her weak points, and that her whole energies, for years to 
come, will be bent to strengthening those. points, and developing 
her powerful resources as they have never been developed. Who- 
ever fancies that Russia, in consequence of recent events, will 
abandon the policy that has formed a part of her national exist- 
ence since her armed hand was first raised in Europe, must be a 
mere Eutopian dreamer. No—she will still be the incarnation of 
ambitious despotism—and though she may veil her designs for 
years, when the hour arrives, she will strike again—and strike 
home with terrible power. 

France—or rather Louis Napoleon, has gained in this war all 
that he desired. He has demonstrated that to will with him was 
to succeed. He willed war and he willed peace: war, not in the 
great interests of humanity, but to display and strengthen his 
power ; peace, because he has secured those ends. 

England has suffered severely in the war—we do not mean in 
losses of blood and treasure, but in that prestige which is dear to 
every Englishman’s heart. In the field, with all the bravery of 
her men, she was completely eclipsed by her brilliant ally. And 
so completely was she overshadowed by the genius of Napoleon, 
that though she did not desire peace, she was compelled to aid in 
making it. We admire the cool audacity with which the London 
Illustrated News remarks: ‘No European potentate, great or 
small, has learned to make light of the name and power of Eng- 
land. The only malcontents are at home; and their name is not 
Legion, but Affectation. Never was England so strong as now.” 

England never so strong as when she could not raise native 
Englishmen in force enough to carry on a war respectably, even 
asan ally? Enlightened Englishmen, and it is to those that the 
“ News ” alludes, know better than to sanction such assertions. 
They see the evils of their system, and demand reform. After 
the severe lessons of the war, they are thoroughly disgusted with 
the game of brag, and repudiate its continued indulgence. Let 
our English friends work and not talk, and they will soon wipe 
every stain from their national reputation. 


A coop Hint.—The Post advises ladies who paint a little, 
to remember that there is such an opthalmic disease as color- 
blindness, which disqualifies sufferers‘ from distinguishing green 
from red, and warns them to avoid the “amiable weakness” of 
appearing in public with emerald faces. Doubtless Mr. Macbeth, 
of Scottish memory, had this notion in his eye, when he talked of 
“ making the green one red.” 


or 1n Massacnusetts.—According 
to the statistics recently published, the annual manufactures of 
Boston and its vicinity, and the other principal towns of Massa- 
chusetts, reaches the enormous amount of $300,000,000, or one 
million for every working day in the year. 


Tus Dirrerence.—When the London papers paid three 
pence a line for “dreadful accidents,” the casualties in the me- 
tropolis were alarmingly great. The reduction of the price to a 
penny has materially lessened the total of calamities. 


Benevo.ence.—lIt is astonishing how many dealers in all 
kinds of goods are constantly selling for less than cost. “ Alarm- 
ing sacrifices!” are posted everywhere—and yet the martyrs are 
generally well-dressed, smiling and happy-looking. 


A Mipsummer Nient’s Dream.—What a run that piece had 
at the Boston! It was got up in a style of absolute perfection, 
and admirably well played. Mr. Barry cannot be surpassed as a 
tasteful and liberal manager. 

Box Mor.—When some persons were censuring the dancing of 
Fanny Ellsler, poor Finn exclaimed: “Can there be railing at 


Lanatzove.—Whet the man said when he was ringing the doc- | 
tor’s bell—* I am at death’s door.” 


OUR LARGE PICTURES. 

On pages 328 and 329 of the present number, will be found 
two spirited engravings of American scenes, from drawings made 
expressly for us by Mr. Hill, whose graceful pencil has become so 
familiar to our subscribers. One of these is a scene in the far 
Northwest, on the shores of Lake Superior, where noble speci- 
mens of the red men are still to be found. It represents the In- 
dians receiving their annual payment from the United States gov- 
ernment. The rendezvous is selected, the time generally being 
the fall of the year. The Indians congregate in large numbers at 
the appointed spot. 

On arriving at their destination, they cut poles and erect their 
wigwams, and sometimes loaf about months before the agent ar- 
rives ; very often reduced to extremities, and spending their al- 
lowance before they get it, with some of the hard dealing traders 
who supply them with ram and other goods at exorbitant prices. 
Others more thrifty would come, perhaps only a day beforehand, 
and receiving their money, return at once. As a general thing it 
does not appear to be of much service to them. In our picture, 
the agent is sitting at # table under an awning, listening to an 
Indian discoursing on some offence or imaginary wrong. With 
and behind the agent, are a military officer from some neighbor- 
ing garrison and other friends and visitors on the occasion. In 
the foreground are groups of the natives, their dress consisting ot 
various modifications of the Indian and Canadian fashions, with 
the universal blanket. Among the centre figures, the hard fea- 
ture of the trader and the honest phiz of the soldier escort, are 
conspicuous. The man with beard and otter-skin coat to match, 
assists in the distribution of the blankets and other articles. In 
the background is the encampment, built under shelter of some of 
the basaltic rocks which form a feature of the district. 

The other picture is taken from the Canadian fur districts, and 
represents a trading block-house at Presque-Isle River, with the 
dog mail train passing in the middle distance. These block- 
houses—built strongly of squared logs, for the purposes of trade 
and protection to the Hudson Bay Company’s dependents, and 
themselves protected by a system of forts spread over the wilder- 
ness—are generally very picturesquely situated on a bend of a 
river or the arm of a lake, the superintendent reigning supreme 
over the neighboring country. 

Here the Indians and Canadian hunters and trappers resort 
with the spoils of the forest, to be transferred thence by voyageurs, 
to the settlements. And here the Canadian boatman is seen in 
all his glory—rollicking, light-hearted, patient and good-humored, 
—with scarcely a care beyond the tie of his sash, an ornament 
without which, his picturesque dress of embroidered shirt, trousers 
and Indian cap and feather, would be incomplete. 

The block-honse occupies the centre of the picture, backed by 
the tall, dark pines of this region, sometimes reaching an altitude 
of two or three hundred feet. To the right, over the river, is one 
of the characteristic forts of the Fur Company, consisting of a 
wood or stone wall, enclosing a considerable space, at each angle 
defended by block built towers, with one or two ports for small 
pieces of artillery, and loop-holes for musketry. In the enclosure 
are the buildings of thé company, including the governor’s house, 
ware-house, barracks, etc. In the foreground is a trapper who has 
just “ come in” on snow shoes, with a load of beaver skins drawn 
by his trained dogs. Other hunters preparing to start, an Indian 
chief smoking, and some of the resident employees, finish the 
group, behind which is the dog train carrying the mails, and ac- 
companied by the agent and his wild assistants, who join with the 
dogs in a continuous chorus of yelling and howling—a noise dia- 
bolical on a close acquaintance, but quite musical in the distance. 
The distance they accomplish under favorable circumstances is 
surprising ; on the frozen lakes and rivers, often amounting to 
forty miles a day. Four or five months in the year, they form al- 
most the only communication with the settlements, running the 
mail on the American territory as far south as Detroit. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Albert T. oy © ee E, 
daughter of Dea. Nathaniel Andrews, of North Wrentham; by Rev. Dr eale, 
Mr. George F. Harrison to Miss Helen M. Chisholm; by Rev. Mr. Stowe. Mr. 
Samuel Tibbits to Miss Mary Scannell; by Kev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Samuel H. 
Reed to Miss Pamelia M. Vose; 1. v. Mr. Mason, Mr. William Hayden, Jr. 
to Miss Louise Anna Dorr. —At Charlestown, by age Mr. Smith, Mr. George 
A. Alden, of Boston, to Miss Hattie J. Hadley; Rev. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 

J. Baker to Miss Fanny a —At J Plain, by Rev. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Nathaniel J. Bradlee, of Boston. to Miss Julia R. Weld of West 
Roxbury.—At Quiney, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Owen Williams to Miss Margaret 
Evans.—At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Worcester, Mr. Charles H. Allen, Jr to Miss 
Eleanor M. Mackenzie —At Cohaseet, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Wm. H. Barnes, 
of Boston, to Miss Clarissa Orcutt. as ¥ Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Dadmup, Mr. Orin 
M. Shaw to Miss Jane G. Hayes. 


DEATHS. 


badny Aig Abraham Cobb, 65; Mr. Edward Eugene Cooper. 26; Mrs. 
Joanna Moore, 57; Miss Sarah L Ellenwood; Mr. William Henry Glidden 23; 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hammond, 34; Mrs. L. C. B. French, 34; Mrr. Sarah M. Keezer, 
83; Mr. John Rogers, 74. —At East Boston, Widow Mary O’@onnor, 70: Sarah 
., daughter of Mr. Jason and Mrs. Mary Ann Trask, cath as 

Jen- 


Dexter, 82.—At Lynn, Mr. James Pool, 63; 
L. BE. ; Mrs. Dereas —At Salem, Mr. 


Pousland, 31.—At Marblehead, Mrs. Susannah Goodwin, 63.—At 


Dauvers, Mrs. Poly, wife of Mr. Seth Putnam, 78 —At Newburyport. Mr. Jo- 
seph Plummer, 74; Mrs. Amanda J. J. Paddock, 22; Mr. John Rappall, 42. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
INTROSPECTION, 


BY BLANCHE DARTOISE. 


There came from the tomb of the past and the gone, 
The wail of a sigh, and the voice of a moan; 

My ear caught its strain as it melted away— 

It sang of the eve of a past happy day. 


A thrill in the voice, and a gleam in the eye! 
Speak these of the days that have long gone by? 
Or light they as beacons the dark path of time, 
With glimmerings of glory not less than divine! 


From whence comes this thrill, and this glance of the eye! 
With the flesh does the fount of emotion, too, die? 

Will the thrill that now warms up this apathied frame, 

In the regions celestial revive it again ’ 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE OLD CATHEDRAL. 


BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


Scarcery a happy home, but desolation has marred its happi- 
ness forever ;—scarcely a rooftree, but the voice of anguish, of 
agony and despair arises wailingly from its darkened hearthside ;— 
scarcely a house, upon whose door is not inscribed the terrible 
appeal of “‘God have mercy upon us !” 

The angel of death has spread his darkened wings, and breathed 
over the ancient city of Chester a desolation and a curse. The 
great and terrible plague has seated himself in judgment on the 
land, and reaches with his sceptre the lofty and the low, withering 
and blasting all on whom his lightest touch may fall. No footfall 
echoes through the deserted streets, and their pavements have be- 
come grass-grown. The golden summer sun looks down from his 
gilory-capped throne, but sheds no ray of hopeful promise in his 
flood of yellow light, as it falls upon the city of the plague. 

Isaac Chadwicke had been the last to quit his post as rector of 
the old cathedral, and was struck down while standing—a faithful 
sentinel, doing his duty without flinching from the bolts that were 
dealing death on all sides around him. Stella, since the organist 
had fied in dismay from the doomed city, had each day accompa- 
nied her father to the scene of his holy labors, and beneath her 
touch the great organ pealed forth its cries for mercy, while the 
pestilence still hovered with its leaden wing above the heads of 
the few affrighted survivors. 

But the great vial of wrath was not yet emptied, and day after 
day saw the few pallid faces who clustered in terror among the 
echoing aisles, growing still fewer, until scarce twenty souls now 
lifted their voices in prayers for mercy to the Great Avenger ! 

The sun rose bright and beautiful as ever, and gilded with its 
beams the city spires and desolated pavements, and looked in as 
usual to frighten off the gloom that settled among the shadowy 
aisles, and the effigies of marble and of brass—knights and ladies 
laying in dusty stall, deep down in the dim vaults beneath—and 
curiously peering into the wasted faces of the few gathered silently 
there, awaiting the coming of the man of God. 

But he arrived not as the minutes flew past and became hours ; 
as the shadows of the sunlight flitted higher up upon the darkened 
walls, and as the early daylight ripened slowly into the fall blaze 
of noon. A measured tread of feet was heard, as if approaching 
at sober pace towards the edifice; and as the huge doors swung 
open, they gave admittance to the one so long expected, come at 
last. Yes—but no longer the meck and patient suppliant for his 
sorrow-stricken brethren; no longer the white-haired shepherd, 
gathering his terrified fiock together, and speaking kindly words 
of consolation and of hope ; no longer the faithful soldier, standing 
unwearied and unshrinking at his duty-chosen post—no longer 
these. But laying there cold and silent; brought in for the same 
sad rites which he had murmured so oft before over his dead breth. 
ren and his dead sisters, and over their little ones, who had writhed 
their feeble lives out on the terrible death-couch of the plague. 

Isaac Chadwicke rested from his labors. Seated by the couch 
of the last of her kindred ; the last tie that binds Stella Chadwicke 
to the world of mortality, and watching the feeble breath as it 
comes and goes from the little sufferer’s lips—her dying young sis- 
ter. Dreadful stillness reigns throughout the deserted house, and 
fearfal the load upon that young heart, as she ponders on her lone- 
liness. Even this last tie is wearing asunder, and she sits count- 
ing the minutes that will elapse before she is totally alone in the 
world. From the cathedral comes the heavy boom of the great 
bell, tolling a parting knell, and she closes her eyes and beholds 
her dead parent laid down to rest among the darksome chambers, 
beneath the marble aisles, whose stones have so often reverberated 
to his tread, while fulfilling the duties of his peaceful office. She 
felt the little hot hand, which she held within her own, tighten 
convalsively, and as she looked in alarm towards the child, she 
saw too plainly that the throes of mortal agony were upon her, 
and that the spirit was even then struggling for its freedom from 
the shroudings of mortality which held it prisoned. A few more 
painful gasps, and she knew that her terrible doom had come to 
pass, and that she was now alone—quite alone in the great, wide 
world of cold-hearted strangers. 

The summons to “ bring forth your dead ” sounded ghostly and 
echeing beneath the window of the room wherein she sat, as the 

dull rumble of the death-cart stopped at the door below. It was 
unheeded ; for the living listener had sunk down upon the pallid 
form of the child, and passing things were alike impalpable unto 
the breathless dust, Bs well as to the desolate one who lay so 
motionless upon it. 


When she recovered from her fainting state, it was to press her 
hands upon her aching brow, and with a glance at the untenanted 
room, to dash wildly forth from -the house which now contained 
no charm to bind her longer toit. All that made up the substance 
of home—father, mother and sister; all the loving links in the 
great chain of love—all, all gone! Would she not, as of old, 
awake in the wrapt stillness of the night, and feel no longer the 
warm breath of the sleeping child, who had for years past nestled 
close beside her? No more would the soft kisses of the prattler 
arouse her from pleasant wanderings among the sunny land of 
dreams. The day would be but a wretched lengthening out of an 
existence fraught with one continued—long continued heartache. 
O, but all this was very terrible! And who shall wonder at that 
poor brain, teeming with these fancies, suddenly becoming mad ? 
—or who shall be surprised to see that tottering step, as it wanders 
forth without a destination ‘—or behold that blue eye, as it rolls 
80 fearfully in all the awful intensity of insanity ? 


The old city is surrounded by a huge wall, from whence the eye 
can wander, and see plainly discernible in the distance the blue 
mountains of Wales. The beautiful Dee meanders slowly by be- 
neath the fortified heights, and, as the gaze follows it, it becomes 
a mere silvery thread, rippling merrily on towards the ocean. To 
these walls the wanderer bent her steps, and from the lofty summit 
gazed upon the panorama spread out before her in all its beauty. 
The warder, one of the few who remained faithful to his duty as 
keeper of the great gate, looked pityingly upon her as she passed 
him, softly crooning some sad ditty to herself. Taking her gently 
by the hand, he spoke to her : 

“Where is thy home, poor child ?” 

“Home ?”’ she whispered. ‘ Where is my home? Why, dost 
thou not know? Come, I’ll show thee my gay home afar off. I 
may not go there now, but anon, anon !”” 

Repeating slowly “anon, anon,” she led the rough warrior a 
short distance along the walls, until a point of view was reached 
whence the laughing stream was full upon their sight. 

“Look, warder, dost see yon rolling silver-bosomed river? Fol- 
low it with thine eye, and there on the blue, cloudy distance, where 
the river is but a silver thread, and where the sweet, pure sky de- 
scends to kiss the ripples as they slowly float along—there, there 
is my home !” 

The rude soldier felt an awe creep over him as he gazed upon 
her sweet face, and her hair streaming like flecks of gold, as the 
summer breeze lifted it from above her fair white brow. He knew 
not why he did it, but as he looked upon her standing there with 
her hands clasped together, and her eyes fixed upon the pictures 
drawn with the pencil of her fancy, he reverently uncovered his 
head before her, as though he stood in the bright presence of a 
messenger from the far-off land. ; 

“ Look, warder, there is my home! Dost not see that palace, 
whose spires are shining like gold in the rays of the setting sun, 
and whose stones are of the purest alabaster? They are all there, 
awaiting my coming. Little Nelly was the last to go; and O, I 
did feel that it was very, very lonesome when I gazed upon hers, 
—the last of their dead faces. Bunt it is not to be for long. I 
shall join them anon, anon.” 

And still murmuring her ditty to herself, she wandered on ; and 
as she was lost to his view, the warder saw that the sun was just 
sinking in a flood of crimson glory. The day-god seemed hiding 
his face in sorrowful compassion for the woes of one so more than 
earthly pure as she. 

Stella found herself, she knew not how, beneath the shadows of 
the time-stained old cathedral, and listlessly entering, she found 
there assembled some few who had met in the sacred edifice to 
unburden their sorrowing hearts in prayer. Mounting the oaken 
stairs, she found herself before the immense organ, whose tones 
had so often reverberated through the vast building beneath her 
own well-skilled touch. The deaf old sexton lent his aid, not 
noting in the dim light her wild and altered appearance, and as he 
had been wont to do, quietly filled the huge instrument, expecting 
her as usual to touch the keys, and awaken with the holy sounds, 
the chords of hope within the listener’s hearts. Tremblingly do 
her white fingers wander aimlessly over them for a moment, and 
then, as she recalls her wandering thoughts, a flood of low melody 
steals through the silence and gloom in which she sits enwrapped, 
and ascends to the roof of the sacred edifice. 

Rare old music! Hark! do you not hear it speak in almost 
mortal tones: “‘Thou that takest away the sins of the world! 
Have mercy upon us! Thou that takest away the sins of the 
world! Hear our prayer! Thou that sittest at the right hand of 
the Father! Have mercy upon us!” And it deepens into a 
plaintive wail of tearful beseeching, as though the sobbing of the 
overcharged heart had choked all further utterance. 

Again it rises, as might a wreathing vapor on a placid sky, till 
swelling with intensity, it bursts forth into a crash of joyful mel- 
ody, and the glad Te Deum fills each nook and cranny with its 
wild, tempestuous beauty, “ Holy! Holy! Holy!” It is as plain 
to the ear as though ten thousand voices were crying it aloud in 
one triumphant peal of joy. 

Gloom and darkness reigned for some time in the old cathedral, 
and the listeners sat there spell-bound, with their thoughts arisen 
far beyond the world of sorrow and unhappiness in which they 
held abiding place. From the midst of the dark curtain of night 
the beams of the moon ascended, and the spires of the ancient 
fane were tinted with silver, as it slowly rose in its soft majesty. 
The tinted windows received its light in subdued and many colored 
hues, and it fell upon the white garments of the player sitting 
in a fit of holy entrancement. Her hair streamed down upon her 
shoulders, and her gaze was fixed upon the heights above her, 
where sculptured network of oaken beams, and mighty arches of 
rarely carved work met her view. But she gazed not upon these. 


Who shall know of the bright visions seen by that lonely one, 
who sat enshrined in the midst of melody inferior only to the 
anthems of the blessed? Does she behold again the flowing river, 
whose destination is the unfathomable dream of eternity? Is the 
far-off palace visible again to her spell-bound gaze, with its spires 
of gold, and its portals of alabaster? Who shall know ? 

The sounds died away, and the fair head drooped upon the 
silent keys. The Te Deum ascended to the abodes of the angels, 
and a human soul winged its willing flight along with the uprising 
accents. Stella Chadwicke was no longer alone in the great wido 
world of cold-hearted strangers. 

They tell that sometimes of night, when the moon rises and 
streams in through the huge tinted windows, and when all the 
world is wrapped in sleep and silence, that strange gushes of spirit 
melody float through the dim aisles of the old cathedral, and tho 
old sexton shakes his head, and tells anew the tradition of tho 
Great Plague of ancient Chester, which has been handed down 
from sexton to sexton for the long space of twice an hundred 
years. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE ORPHAN’S PRAYER. 


BY R. H. NEWELL. 
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Night spread her azure mantle, decked with stars, 
Wide o'er the track of light’s departed source, 

The gentle Luna pierced the fringe of gold, 
Gilding the clouds that shadowed o'er her course. 


Fierce howled the voice of chill December's blast, 
Before his breath the clouds impatient rolled, 
Chanting the requiem of departed light, 
And wrapping nature in an icy fold. 


The deep-toned bell with sullen echoes tolled 
The midnight hour upon the raging blast; 

Hope, trembling heard, and weeping Mercy sighed, 
With quivering lips, ‘‘ Another day hath passed !"’ 


At that dread moment, when the mind of man, 
In deep forgetfulness, had shrouded care, 

When the dense veil that hides the future state, 
Seemed like a vapor, formed of empty air— 


A plaintive cry was borne upon the wind, 
Dying in echoes desolate and wild, 

Breathing a prayer in accents of distress, 
Framed by the lips of a despairing child. 


The little wanderer walked the silent street, 
Like a young lamb far distant from the fold 

Shrinking with terror from the piercing gale, 
While every fibre trembled with the cold. 


No open door invites the traveller in, 
No gentle voices fall upon his ear; 

The sunken cheek, once bright in healthy bloom, 
Now forms a channel for a burning tear. 


“0 God!” he cried, and sank upon his knees, 
‘In pity listen to an orphan’s cry: 
I have no home, no parents, and no friends, 
Take me in mercy to a home on high. 


“My noble father crossed the raging sca, 
And e’en when gazing on his native shore, 
The swift-winged tempest struck the gallant ship, 
That ploughed the billows to return no more. 


“My weeping mother bent beneath the blow, 
Her gentle heart grew cold, and ceased to beat, 
Leaving her child to poverty and want, 
A helpless orphan in the desert street.” 


Pure as the tones of an wolian harp, 
Borne to the ear upon the breeze of even, 

The prayer of childhood leaves the guileless heart, 
And wafts its incense to the gates of heaven. 


A gentle warmth is o’er his frame diffused, 
A soothing languor o'er his senses creeps, 

He sinks upon the cold, unyielding earth, 
Closes his eyes, and innocently sleeps. 


Sleep on, poor outcast! ere the morrow’s sun 
Proclaims the advent of the rosy morn, 

Thy parents’ arms shall clasp thee to their breasts, 
And hail their darling as an angel born. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The sons of Cape Cod residing in New York city and. its vici- 
nity have taken the first step toward forming an association. —— It 
is difficult to induce a Chinaman to take any cold water. They 
say, “the body is warm, and the water is cold. How can do so 
fashion? No can. Spose takee that cold water inside, that in- 
side be all thetime fightee. How can? No can.” This is not the 
best of English, but it seems to be pretty good sense. ———~ There 
were fourteen fires in Fall River last year. Loss, $19,415; in- 
sured for about $13,000.—— An Irish laborer lately called on one 
of the local registrars to register the birthof a child. After this 
was completed, he coolly remarked, “ The child’s very poorly, sir, 
and I may as well register its death while I am here, to save me 
the trouble of coming back again.”—— The application of towels 
wrung out in hot water to the forehead and temples, is represented 
to be an efficacious and speedy remedy for headaches arising from 
neuralgic affections. —— Mr. William Gilmore Simms, the novel- 
ist, has been lecturing in Savannah on the “ Ante-Colonial His- 
tory of the South.” He holds that a race whose origin was to be 
traced either to the Northmen, Irish, or Welsh, had inhabited 
Georgia and Carolina several centuries before the advent of 
Columbus. —— Nathan Brown, who has nine living wives, is now 
in Butler county, O., jail, upon complaint of the seventh.—— There 
is now a bill pending before the Canadian parliament making a 
change in the patent laws, so that the citizens of the United States 
can obtain patents on the same terms, and for the same inven- 
tions, designs, etc., as can her majesty’s subjects resident in the 
provinces. —— A boy fourteen years of age was recently arrested 
at Roxwell, England, for stealing an egg—value, a half-penny— 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to four days’ hard labor and to be 
once whipped ! — A son of David Huckelbury, of Craig Town- 
ship, Indiana, in crossing a field, was attacked and killed by a vi- 
cious horse. The mother of the boy saw the transaction, swooned, 
and was carried into the house in a helpless condition, where she 
remained until death relieved her in a few hours. St. Louis is 
becoming civilized. Railroad agents and clerks now pocket 
money of the corporations there, with the same impunity as in 
Boston. —— The rose of Florida, the most beautiful of towers, 
emits no fragrance; the bird of paradise, the most beautiful of 
* birds, gives no song; the cypress of Greece, the finest of trees, 
yields no fruit. —— Business is represented as being more brisk in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, at present, than at any former time for fifteen 
years. —— M. Duchesne, one of the most celebrated miniature 
painters in France, and formerly attached in that capacity to the 
courts of France, England and Belgium, lately died at the age of 
eighty-five. —— It is a singular fact that nearly one thousand years 
ago, the Saxon king, Edgar (969 to 978), ordained the following 
law :—“ Let each Sunday be kept as a festival from noontide of 
Saturn’s day until Monday’s lighting.” The total number of 
passengers arrived in the United States for the year 1855 was up- 
wards of 230,000. Over 160,000 of these arrived in New York. 
Germany furnished 66,000, Ireland 49,000, and England 39,000, 
in round numbers. —— The first iron manufacturer in this coun- 
try was James Leonard, whose works were established at Rayn- 
ham, two hundred years ago. —— Miss Matilda Heron, the popu- 
lar actress, had her four diamond rings, valued at $1500, stolen, 
recently, at the supper-table of the St. Charles Hotel, in New 
Orleans. —— A story was recently told by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
a member of Parliament, which is worth repeating: “I recent- 
ly,” he remarked, “ heard a woman say of a man, from whom she 
had received bad treatment, that he used her us bad as a hus- 
band !”——— It has been aptly said of Coleridge—the intellectual 
dreamer and opium-eater—that he was a singular mixture of the 
god and the clod.——— The French Minister of War is at present 
engaged in effecting a complete coditication of all the military and 
naval laws and regulations. Massachusetts, after Holland, 
Belgium and England, contains more concentrated wealth within 
her borders than any equal number of square miles of territory on 
earth. One ward in the city of Boston is said to be worth more 
than the whole city of Baltimore. —— The census returns of the 
United States show the total population to be 27,868,664, which is 
an increase of 18 1-2 per cent. in the last five years. —— The Irv- 
ing Bank, in New York; lately redeemed a counterfeit on its 
twenty-dollar note, which had been executed with a steel pen, 
aided by a pencil brush! The fac simile was perfected with such 
consummate skill that it was a long puzzle even to the engravers 
of the bank. 


» 
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Is ir Possisie ?—“I see,” said a young lady, “that some of 
the booksellers advertise blank declarations for sale. I so wish I 
could get one.” “Why so?’ asked her anxious mama. “ Be- 
cause,” replied the fair one, “ Mr. G—— is too modest to ask me 
to marry him, and perhaps if I could fill a blank declaration with 
the ‘ question,’ he would sign it.” Well—well, girls, this is leap 
year! 

Names.—Sirnames are half the time misnomers. We knew a 
Mr. Black of a very fair complexion; a Mr. White who might be 
mistaken for a mulatto; a Mr. Crookstand who has the limbs of 
Apollo, and to cap the climax, lately a Mr. Dove was arraigned 
for poisoning his mate. Names are no indications of character. 


Exrraorpinary Novetty.—A showman, who is “ preambu- 
lating ” the rural districts, advertises the “ Conflagration of Mos- 
cow” as an “extraordinary novelty.” Well, we are glad there is 
something new under the sun. 


A Woman’s Powrr.—Fontenelle said'that the most imperious 
man in the world might be governed by a woman, provided she 
had much wit, enough beauty, and little love. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


At the close of this year, Canada will have 2000 miles of fully 
equipped railways, costing £18,000,000 sterling. 

It is said there are more than 30,000 persons engaged in the 
trade in leaf tobacco, and the manufacture of cigars in this country. 


A vitriol scoundrel named Smith has been arrested in Salem, 
where he had been operating on ladies’ dresses. 

The sum of $100,000 has been already pledged for the exten- 
sion of the New Haven and New London road to Stonington. 

A fine little boy, eight years old, was set upon and killed by a 
couple of fierce dogs near Cleveland, a few days ago. 

Hobbs, the locksmith, has picked one of Banquo’s gory locks ; 
he did it with a pick-axe. He is now at work on a wed-lock. 

Joseph Roach, of St. Louis, has been sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary ten years for robbing the United States mail. He is only 
nineteen years of age. 

Fish are quite plenty in our harbor, and the fishermen are sup- 
plying the market accordingly. Fresh cod weighing three and 
‘our pounds are selling for five cents apiece. 

The new flag of Nicaragua has a device of seven voleanoes in 
full blast, typical of the country and the earthquake energy of the 
filibuster chief who now controls its destinies. 

The great majority of the press in Spain now advocate, though 
with some restrictions, the cause of religious liberty; the first 
Protestant paper in Spain is about to be established in Madrid. 


They have caught a vitriol thrower in New York—Mrs. Sarah 
Pierce, of the 9th ward, who damaged the clothes of her neighbor, 
Mrs. Morris, while hanging in an adjoining yard, to the amount of 
$30. 


They have some odd sporting in California. The Maysville 
Inquirer says that a sturgeon weighing about one hundred and 
eighty pounds was shot lately while attempting to cross “ the 
riffle” in the river opposite that city. 

The Memphis Evening News says the subscription to the stock 
in the new theatre is progressing finely. It is understood that the 
building will be commenced on the first of June, and will be open- 
ed on the first of October. 


Punch has recently been seized in France for the first time in 
several months. Its offence is a picture representing the emperor 
standing by the cradle of his infant, while a figure of Liberty com- 
ing forward says: “ May I not be godmother ?” 

A gentleman near Rochester, N. Y., has lost fifteen hundred 
dollars worth of trees, another $2500 worth, by the ravages of field 
mice, and it is thought that the loss in Monroe county, from this 
cause, will not fall short of one hundred thousand dollars. 


Mike Walsh once said, in the Empire State House of Assem- 
bly, that it required more brains for a man to keep from being run 
over in the streets of New York, than it did to discharge the du- 
ties of a justice of the peace in the country ! 

The Mexican government, having issued an edict confiscating 
church property, sent a military force to the palace of the bishop 
of Peubla to take possession of the books containing the lists of 
said property, and they seized it, in spite of a notice of excommu- 
nication posted by the prelate on the gates. 

A new pianoforte has been invented, which has two key boards, 
and is said to have a power greater than two grand pianos. The 
principle of construction consists in the movement being arranged 
around a hollow cylinder, which is placed perpendicularly within 
the body of the instrument. 


It is caleulated that the number of children born in France on 
the 16th of March, to all of whom the emperor and empress are 
godfather and godmother, must be about 2500. Each child is to 
receive a gift of 3000 francs ; all the boys must be named Louis 
Eugene, and all the girls Eugenie Louise. 

A German newspaper says that a Mayence correspondent writes, 
under date of March 23, that on the preceding day, some well- 
diggers in that city turned up a part of a printing press which bears 
the initials J. G. (Johannes Guttenburg), and the year 1441, in 
Roman characters. 

The increase in the registered tonnage of New Haven in 1855 
was 761. There were last year 1500 coasting arrivals. Number 
of vessels entered for the year from foreign countries, 119, an in- 
crease of 21 over 1854. The business of this fine city is steadily 
increasing. 

An interest in the literature of Archeology seems to be spread- 
ing on the continent. In Vienna, a new periodical, expressly de- 
voted to the antiquities of Austria, has met with great success ; 
and the French government has given directions for the publica- 
tion of the archives of the Commission of Historical Monuments. 


Madame Giulia Grisi_ is at the present day the richest prima 
donna in the world. Malibran, Pasta, Sontag, Frezzonlini, La- 
grange, all of them infinitely superior to her in point of art, are 
far from having been as poo oor £1 as she is in a pecuniary point 
of view. 


A “returned emigrant” says that the people of Nicaragua, so 
far from favoring Walker and his government, hate the very name 
of Americano, and look upon every American as a filibuster. He 
says there is no demand for mechanics, and that the people are in 
a most miserable condition, and desire no better ! 


Alanson Douglas, deceased, of Troy, left a very large property, 
variously estimated at from $800,000 to $1,000,000. His income 
from his property during the year 1856 exceeded $100,000. His 
whole life, from early manhood to old age, was devoted to money 
—getting and keeping it. 

The East India trade of the United States, including the African 
and Pacific trade, employs at the present time 400 ships and 150 
barques, the greater proportion of which are owned in Boston and 
New York. Fifty years ago a few 200 ton ships and brigs con- 
trolled the East India business. 


A young man named Cudworth recently died in the western 
part of the State of New York, nineteen years old, who swallowed 
a rye straw, two inches and a half long, when he was one year 
old, A post mortem examination was held, when the straw was 
found in a perfect state of preservation, having been lodged in the 
right lang eighteen years. 

James P. Williams, of New Brunswick, N. J., was found in the 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg cars with his head hanging out of the 
window and blood running from it, having probably come in con- 
tact with some projecting body. wife and child of the de- 
ceased were sleeping on the same seat with him at the time of the 
accident. 

Some pretty quick time has recently been made between Roches- 
ter and Syracuse on the railroad. A few weeks since, H. C. Hos- 
mer drove the locomotive Flying Cloud, with two cars attached, 
the run between the two cities—eighty-one miles—in one hundred 
minutes—less than a minute and seconds per mile. This, 
perhaps, is the quickest time, for the distance, on record. 


Foreign Items. 


Accounts from Russia mention that the emperor has permitted 
a wealthy capitalist at Odessa to establish a new commercial bank- 
ing-house there. 

Mr. Walter pone Landor, in a letter to the London Times, 
asks for a public subscription for M. Kossuth, who is, he states, in 
straitened circumstances. 

Senor Enrique, a member of the provincial deputation of the 
province of Cuidad Real, was carried off, when on a shooting ex- 
—- by three men on horseback, who demand 3000 dollars 

r his ransom. 

The Duke of Modena has pardoned several persons imprisoned 
many years for political offences. A former colonel of artillery, 
who took an active part in the events of 1848, has been permitted 
to reside a year in the duchy. 

The Viceroy of Egypt, who is doing ——s in his power to 
introduce civilization into his states, has undertaken to reform the 
administration of justice, and is about to entrust to his subjects 
the privilege of electing the cadis or civil judges of the country. 


Quartz rocks angnngnened with gold have been discovered in 
Argylishire. In the specimens exhibited, the gold particles are 
seen most distinctly imbedded in the quartz, and they exactly re- 
semble the auriferous specimens from Australia. 

At the Antrim Assizes three men of the Orange party have been 
convicted of stabbing two persons in some riotous proceedings in 
Belfast, in which the prisoners formed part of a mob who shouted 
“To hell with the pope!” One of them was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. 


Sands of Gold. 


..-» Men more easily renounce their interests than their tastes . 
—La Rochefoucauld. 

.-.. Intellect, whatever be its dignity, is not so far above mat- 
ter as it is beneath charity.— Vinet. 

.-.. The tongue of a fool is the key of his counsel, which, in a 
wise man, wisdom hath in keeping.— Socrates. 

«++. It is easy to look down on others; to look down on our- 
selves is the dithieulty.—Landor. 

..+. In the United States, men of thought are judged by men 
of action, and men of action by men of thought.—Schinolti. 

..++ He who seldom speaks, and with one calm, well-timed 
word can strike dumb the loquacious, is a genius or a hero.— 
Lavater. 

.++. Of all the marvellous works of the Deity, perhaps there 
is nothing that angels behold with such supreme astonishment as 
a proud man.—Luacon. 

.... Two evils, of almost equal weight, may befall the man of 
erudition: never to be listened to, and to be listened to always.— 
Landor. 

.... Let those who would affect singularity with success, first 
determine to be very virtuous, and they will be sure to be very 
singular.— Lacon. 


.-++ Religion finds the love of happiness and the principle of 
duty separated in us ; and its mission, its masterpiece, is to reunite 
them.— Vinet. 

.... Truth can hardly be expected to adapt herself to the 
crooked policy and wily sinuosities of worldly affairs; for truth, 
like light, travels only in straight lines.— Colton. 


Ieker's Budget. 


The following notice was affixed to a shop in Leeds :—* This 
Ouse 2 Lett.—Hinquir Necks Doar.” 


A live sucker called at an Illinois post-office, lately, and wished 
for “a dime’s worth of post-oflice kivers, with freedoms on ’em.”’ 


“Fast colors”’—The colors used by the Mexicans at the battle 
of Buena Vista. On their retreat, they did three miles in eleven 
minutes. 

A partizan paper says “it is a mistake that the (opposite) party 
plays apon a harp of a thousand strings. The oryan of that party 
is a lyre.” 


A friend of ours is becoming a philosopher. He sleeps in an 
alley, and performs his toilet at the pump. The money market 
has no terrors for such a man. 

Wanted—By a maiden lady, “a local habitation and a name.” 
The real estate she is not particular about, so that the title is good. 
The name she wishes to hand down to posterity. 


A little fellow, not more than five years old, hearing some ger- 
tlemen at his father’s table discussing the familiar line, “ An hon- 
est man’s the noblest work of God,” said he knew it wasn’t true; 
his mother was better than any man that was ever made. 

A young man was conversing in a public house of his abilities 
and accomplishments, and boasting a great deal of his mighty per- 
formances. When he had finished, » Quaker quietly observed, 
“ There is one thing thou canst not do: thou canst not tell the truth.” 

A “7 made a complaint to Frederick the Great, king of Pras- 
sia. ‘‘ Your majesty,” said she, “my husband treats me badly.” 
“ That is none of my business,” replied the king. “ But he speaks 
" of you,” said the lady. “That,” he replied, “is none of your 

usiness. 
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BAIAOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


A STREET SCENE IN TUNIS. 

We herewith present another of our oriental aketch- 
s, a street scene in Tunis. The streots of this African 
city, by the way, are far from inviting to one familiar 
with the cleanliness, width and elegance of American 
or Euro capitals. They are narrow, uneven and 
unpaved, and extremely filthy. houses are one 
om ight, of stone or brick, without any exterior 
wi a eee, blank wall on either side, 

ich jostle and throng, at the busy hours of 
the day, Moor, Arabs, negroes, Christians and Jews. 
Our view gives a very good idea of the appearanceand 


her 

and the admiring gaze of the youth almost betokens 
love at first sight. Of course, this little episode is un- 
noticed by the Nubian who follows the lady, hideous. 
as an Afrite of eastern story, and whose attention is 
moors Fees by the other veiled lady who rides 
beside him. But grave-looking scribe, seated un- 
der the archway on the right, has seen the whole of it, 


and, , will prove a mischief-maker on his capi- 
tal of knowl In the distance a female is poising 
her water-jar with the grace peculiar to Moorish wo- 


that tower is embosomed in trees and o wn with 
ivy and other parasitical plants. Here there are 
tresses from which the walls they once supported 


have since fallen, and fragments of arches, grace- 
ful in ths decay. Do not these typify the decay of 
the races that sleep beneath the green ~ 7 the church- 
yard? The monuments are various in form and char- 
acter. Here is the stately tomb that rises above some 
lord of the land; and there the simple headstone that 
fathers of hamlet.” But all are alike dust now, 
and that of the crusading baron who carried his banner to the 
holy land, and the ashes of the humble vassal alike mingle with 
the common soil. But nature flourishes here amidst the ecay of 
man and his works. The trees, nurtured by the “ unctuous soil of 
graves,” flourish over and amid the crumbling ruins. -The whole 
scene is one which, if it a melancholy influence, is not 
i something soothing in its mournful and tranquil beauty. 
BOSTUN TRADE. 
Boston trade statistics show the ind of that city. Five 
icultural warehouses sell two and a half million of dollars worth 
agricultaral tools. The booksellers’ and publishers’ sales last 
year amounted to five and a half millions of dollars. The boot 
’ and shoe trade of Massachusetts, of which Boston is the outlet, is 
: set down at $37,468,555. The sales of clothing 


purposes, and $600,000 worth of burning fluid. In 1855, 2,028,860 

, _— of domestic rum and whiskey were exported from Boston. 
shipbuilding statistics show that 44 v , whose aggregate 

was 45,988 tons, were launched last year in the Boston waters, 
and that 22 vessels, ing 27,877 tons, were on the stocks 


at the close of the year. The capital invested in ships belonging to 
wn is estim: 


the district of Boston and Char 
- million dollars. 


AN ENGLi:H CHURCHYARD. 


ARABIAN AND OTHER HORSES. 

For years there has been a challenge, on the part of the Pasha 
of Egypt, to match an Arabian from his stud, in a race across the 
desert, against the best English horse that could be brought against 
it. For a while, however, no one took the gauntlet - It was 
said in England that wy 4 the English racer would beat the 
Arabian at Derby and on turf, he might be so reduced by a 
voyage to Egypt, so debilitated by the climate, and so worried by 
the wy | surface of the desert, as to yield an easy conquest to the 
pasha’s horses. But officers who been in India, and who had 
seen the best performances of the best Arabians there, urged the 
trial, asserting that, even with all these disadvantages, the English 
thorough-bred would prove victorious. At last the challenge was 
accepted, the terms of the race being slightly modified. Instead 
of the distance to be run being fixed at twenty miles or more, as 
the pasha originally desired, it was reduced to eight. The result 
has just transpired. The English racer beat the Arabian, and 
beat him so badly that, on a race-course, he would have been re- 
garded as distanced. Yet we are not surprised at this. The race 
confirms our own impressions respecting the differences between 
the Arabian and the English thorough-bred, and the points in 
which the first is inferior to the last. The popular notion that the 
Arabian excels any other horse, in all particulars, is opposed to 
the testimony of every traveller who has personally tried 
Arabians, and opposed also to well-known physical laws. That 
in which the Arabian is superior to all other horses in the world is 
endurance combined with docility and speed. No others are so 

mtle, are so hardy, ‘igh vast 

istances at a comparatively high rate of s . ard tells a 
story, for the accuracy of which he vouches, of an Asabian mare 
that carried two men, in chain armor, safely off from some Arre- 
zaya pursuers, though the chase was maintained all day. We 
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doubt if there is a ‘thorough-bred, in England or America, that 
would not have died under half the strain. But we doubt, on the 
other hand, if there is an- Arabian, even of the famous Koreish 
breed, that could run a mile in a minute, as Flying Childers did 
over the New Market course. The reasons for this difference are 
plain. The Arabian is trained for one kind of work, the English 
thoroughbred for. another. Each has been bred, moreover, for 
his peculiar vocation, through long generations. We know, in 
America, by our fast trotters, what effect such training and breed- 
ing produces. Originally, the best trotting horses here were of a 
blood almost unknown to thé stud-book ; mere accidents of nature ; 
born founders of a new line of famous horses, like the Godolphin 
Arabian, or the first Koreish of the desert. But careful ing, 
and more careful training, persisted in for three generations, has 
made the American trotting horse unrivalled in swiftness. Yet 
our fastest trotters, like the best — racers, are celebrated for 
speed at short distances rather than for bottom. What the Eng- 
lish thorough-bred is to the pure Arabian, that a first-rate Ameri- 
can trotter is to the English trotter. It is an ordinary thing for a 
good 1 sere g bel the latter, or for a pair, to trot distances which 
would break down most American fast trotters. Yet no trotting 
horse in England, probably, can-trot a mile in two twenty-seven, 
or even in two thirty-five, So the English horse, which beat the 
pasha’s Arabian, in thé eight-mile race, would be foundered in 
chase across the desert, if the Arabian had sufficient start to extend 
the struggle over an hour.or two.—NV. Y. Dispatch. 


THE 1MAUM OF MUSCAT. 
This noted sovereign is said to be quite a character in his way, 


uisitiveness and unscrupulousness being his most prominent 
wre isti costly resents sent to the 


, and he took umbrage at it. The 
king offered to repair or alter it in any manner that 
the sultan might suggest. Syed Syed, however, would 
not accept it under any other terms than that he should 
be allowed to dispose of it as he pleased. Permission 
being ee him, he sold the yacht, and, while laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at the simplicity of his English friend, 
deposited the gold in his coffers. A m 


old Arab, in Muscat, was fortunate eno to obts 
ssion of one of the immense head dishes, which 
' Re now uses for his paddee. Queen Victoria sent bim 
a splendid carriage, and with it a letter, stating that, 
as his highness would perceive, it was a 8 
article, constructed isely on the model of her own 
i ani she hed no doubt his highness 
would appreciate it all the better, when she 
im i cted by her own — and 
uiliarly adapted, in ease of motion, to 8 
beactifal roads of Zanzibar. She hoped hi 
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whips, harness, cushions, trimmings, etc., we: 
finest workmanship and most costly material. 
whole affair was built at the or gregeehy wore When 


? 


the jungles of Zanzibar, or on 

Muscat. The idea of presenti 

to the sultan, when he could 

as it was to be used, was about as ridi 

" as ad im in verse. This carriage is now 

:~ mp, after be been defaced by the natives, the beau- 
ornamental work all destroyed, and the 

affair rendered unfit for use.” —ngtish payer. 


There is a peculiar and solemn beauty about an old { SS 
3 
é 12,000,000 annually ; wholesale furniture, $4,500,000; India rub- | 
i ber goods, $2,200,000 ; wholesale groceries, $25,000,000; drugs, 
; _— and dyestuffs, $14,000,000 ; domestic dry goods and wool- 
a 8, $68,700,000. The distilleries manufactured last year 8,638,500 
gallons of spirits, principally New nent rum. Large quanti- 
: ties of alcohol were also manufactured for chemical and medicinal 
8 are furnished by the Board of 
radé, and they present v ¢ information respecting the growth 
No city in the Union can show | 
better array of figures.—N. Y. Exvvess. tan of Musc sple 
. y of . WV. -_ Prince Regen. It was built and fitted by order of 
| ' George 1V. The basso-relievo work in the cabin did 


